A  LAWN-TENNIS  TOURNAMENT. 


Duuu.  had  been  practicing  at  lawn-tennis,  one 
morning,  with  her  brother,  and,  now  that  the 
game  was  over,  and  Jack  had  gone  away,  she 
flung  herself  into  a  chair,  in  a  pretty  sheltered 
arbor  at  one  side  of  the  lawn,  breathless  and 
heated,  yet  still  looking  ravishiagly  pretty. 

Jnst  then  her  friend,  Thekla  Dwight,  appeared, 
attired  for  a  walk. 

“ What !"  cried  Thekla,  “practicing  so  early 
in  the  day T  What  does  it  mean?" 

“  I  have  been  invited  to  play  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment,"  Diana  replied,  in  explanation. 

“  You  don’t  mean  it,"  cried  Thekla,  delight¬ 
edly.  “Why,  that  is  a  compliment.  The  Dart¬ 
mouth  men  are  going  to  play  also,  and  they  are 
out-and-out  professionals.  What  a  pretty  tennis- 
suit  that  is,  too.  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  win,  Di. 
Whom  are  you  to  play  with?" 

“The  ladies  choose  their  partners,  one  for 
each  side,”  Diana  explained. 

“Do  try  and  get  Mr.  Ames,"  Thekla  rattled 
on.  “  He  is  such  a  splendid  player." 

“  I  have  never  played  with  him,"  Diana 
replied,  with  a  conscious  air. 

“  Well,  yon’ve  flirted  with  him  enough,  heaven 
knowa,"  Thekla  retorted. 

“  He  sent  me  a  new  racquet,”  Diana  said, 
with  a  smile  of  peon  liar  meaning. 

“  You  little  witch !”  exclaimed  her  friend,  who 
fell  At  once  to  admiring  the  beautiful  boxwood 
raoquet,  with  its  delicate  inlaying  and  the  silver 
plate  bearing  Diana’s  name  beside  a  bunch  of 
blue  ribbon.  “You  have  a  knack  of  getting 
things  out  of  people,  Di.  The  men  never  send 
me  such.  But  come  along ;  I  am  going  out  on 
the  lake  awhile.  Won’t  you  oome  with  me?” 

“  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,”  Diana  replied, 
executing  a  pirouette,  and  striking  an  attitude 
in  which  she  stood  with  her  racquet  over  her 
head,  and  her  lithe  figure  swaying  forward  with 
airy  grace.  She  was  very  pretty;  Thekla  had 
never  seen  it  so  plainly  as  at  that  moment  as 
she  stood  there,  her  eyes  shining  and  heri 
cheeks  flushed  from  recent  exercise. 

“  Di,  you’Te  a  vain  little  thing,”  cried  Thekla. 
giving  her  a  good  hug,  as  anyone  might  have 
wished  to  do. 

She  laughed  and  ran  away,  singing  some 
light  opera-sir.  while  Thekla  sat  by  the  window 
and  waited  for  her  to  change  her  dress. 


I“Di,”  she  said,  when  the  latter  came  back. 
“I  didn't  know  you  had  «  oes-cars ’  going  past 
your  house.” 

“  Neither  we  have.” 

|  “  Why,  yea !  There  goes  one  now.  See  I” 

|  Diana  looked  out  and  saw  Oscar  Ames,  with 
i  one  of  his  college-chums,  going  down  the  lake 

I"  You  silly  thing,"  she  cried,  boxing  Thekla’s 
ears  playfully. 

“Oome  on,"  Thekla  said,  springing  np. 
“We  can  t  get  exchange-tickets,  but  they  may 
pass  us  down  the  lake.” 

“  I  am  not  going  that  way,"  said  Diana,  hold¬ 
ing  book.  “  They  will  think  we  have  followed 

“  Mercy !”  said  Thekla,  who  was  joking  all . 
the  while.  “Commend  me  to  the  scruples  of 
a  coquette.  Well,  we  won’t  go  out  on  the  lake, 
then,  but  we  can  take  a  walk,  I  suppose,  with 
perfect  propriety?” 

Diana  assented  to  this,  and  off  they  went 
together.  It  was  very  beautiful  along  the  lake 
at  Avondale.  Diana  and  Thekla  hod  no  trouble 
to  find  a  shady  moss-grown  spot  where  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  afforded  them  a  resting- 
place.  Thekla  had  brought  a  book — a  most 
delightful  story — in  whioh  they  were  both 
absorbed  for  an  hour,  when  Thekla  suddenly 
exclaimed ; 

“  I  smell  tobacco-smoke.” 

“  Hush,  Theklal  It  is  Mr.  Ames  and  that 
Eyre  man." 

The  two  were  sauntering  along,  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  any  particular  propinquity,  when  Adon 
Eyre  stopped  to  throw  away  the  stump  of  his 
last  cigar  and  fill  a  pipe  whioh  he  brought  out 
of  the  breast  of  his  boating-shirt. 

“80  we  are  in  for  this  lawn-tennis  tourna¬ 
ment,  eb,  Ames,  old  boy  ?  I  am  afraid  that  last 
football-race  has  knocked  the  limber  out  of  my 
legs  for  some  time.” 

“Oh,  yon  needn't  be  afraid,’’  Ames  replied, 
with  a  smile.  “There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
girls  in  this,  and  I’ve  yet  to  see  the  woman  who 
can  play  lawn-tennis.  It’B  a  sight  for  the  gods, 
to  Bee  most  of  them  run.” 

“Ohl"  ejaculated  Diana,  in  an  undertone,  and 
Thekla  gave  her  arm  a  sympathetic  squeexe  of 
indignation. 
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“  Yes,”  replied  Eyre,  flinging  away  a  match 
that  had  gone  out.  “Women  and  cows  are 
advised  against  any  ambulatory  excesses.  But 
isn’t  Miss  Craig  going  to  play  in  tbe  tournament? 
I've  heard  she  has  a  very  fine  service.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  she  is  going  to  play,1’  said 
Ames,  vaguely.  “I  never  saw  her  at  the 
racquet." 

“  But  you  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  walk-over 
for  Dartmouth  ?’  ’ 

"  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 
It  will  be  mere  child’s-play.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  so,”  Eyre  replied.  “  But  I 
don’t  share  your  opinion  of  girls.  I  have  seen 
some  good  players,  and — I  confess  I  am  a  little 
uneasy  about  my  game-leg.  I  should  hate  to  be 
beaten  by  a  girl.” 

“  That  would  be  ignominy,  for  a  Dartmouth 
champion,”  said  Ames,  laughing.  “  But  I  don’t 
think  you  are  in  danger,  Adon.” 

Eyre  did  not  make  any  reply.  There  was  a 
fresh  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  then  they 
moved  on,  quite  unconscious  that  behind  the 
thick  screen  of  laurel  and  scrub-oak  were  two 
highly  indignant  young  ladies. 

“Wasn’t  that  too  mean  for  anything?”  cried 
Diana,  actual  tears  of  vexation  in  her  pretty 
eyes.  “I  didn’t  think  he  would  say  anything 
so  mean  as  that.  I  have  half  a  mind  not  to 
play  at  all." 

“Oh,  yes,  you  must,”  Thekla  interposed. 
“You  must  show  him  that  you  can  play.  Oh, 
Di  I  I’d  give  anything  if  you  could  only  beat 
him.” 

“  He  knows  he  can  play  well,”  she  said, 
wiping  away  the  angry  tears,  which  Thflkla 
couldn’t  quite  understand.  “  But  I  wouldn’t 
be  so  vain  about  it.  I  hate  a  conceited  man. 
Yes !  I  will  play  with  him,  Thekla,  and  I’ll 
play  my  very  best.  He  will  have  to  take  back 
what  he  said.  I  am  determined  on  that  point.” 

The  day  of  the  tournament  was  perfect. 
Diana  looked  like  a  “materialized  angel,”  as 
Thekla  said,  in  he* Une-and-white  striped  tennis- 
skirt,  and  a  jersey  trimmed  with  silver  buttons, 
and  there  was  one  other,  at  least,  that  thought 
so.  Certainly,  our  heroine  was  looking  unusu¬ 
ally  well.  Her  eyes  had  a  feverish  brightness, 
and  her  cheeks  glowed  like  a  sunset.  Her 
laugh  rang  out  very  frequently,  too,  as  she 
chatted  with  Adon  Eyre  and  Thekla. 

"  You  must  try  and  keep  cool,  Di,  dear,”  her 
friend  whispered.  “Everything  depends  on 

“  I  am  steady  as  a  pendulum,”  she  answered, 
gayly.  “  I  am  just  waiting-for  Macduff  to  oome 


“  We  are  to  choose  partners,  aren’t  we  ?"  said 
Oscar  Ames,  coming  up,  with  a  confident  smile, 
for  he  knew  that  he  looked  uncommonly  well  in 
his  white  flannel  suit  and  the  red-and-gold 
jacket  which  he  wore  over  his  tennis-shirt. 

“We  are,"  said  Diana,  pointedly,  indicating 
the  ladies. 

“  Of  course,”  Ames  said,  with  a  courteous  bow. 
“  I  am  very  anxious  to  play  with  you,  though, 
Miss  Craig.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
your  proficiency.” 

“  Here,  here !"  cried  Eyre.  “That  isn’t  fair, 
Oc.  You  might  as  well  choose  your  own  partner 
as  throw  yourself  at  Miss  Craig’s  head  in  that 
way.” 

“Never  fear,”  Diana  stud,  laughing.  “Iam 
not  going  to  play  with  him.” 

Ames’s  countenance  fell. 

“  I  have  heard  so  much  of  your  skill,”  she 
continued,  with  a  smile  of  saccharine  sweetness, 
but  which  somehow  mode  Ames  feel  chilly, 
“  that  I  wish  to  test  my  own  by  yours.  I  want 
Mr.  Eyre  to  be  my  partner.” 

“With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,”  Eyre  said, 
with  alacrity,  and  Ames  looked  disappointed. 

“  I  shall  hate  to  beat  her,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  my  record,  I  must 
play  my  beet.  Dartmouth  would  nover  forgive 
me  if  I  played  into  her  hands.” 

The  tournament  took  place  on  the  club-grounds 
at  Avondale,  where  tents  and  pagodas,  Japanese 
umbrellas,  and  parti-colored  awnings  were  flung 
out  to  shield  the  spectators  from  the  sun.  Ladies 
in  airy  toilettes  and  gentlemen  in  becoming 
negliges  were  grouped  about  the  court,  and  a 
flutter  of  excitement  rippled  through  the  gay 
company,  as  the  tennis-players  took  their  stand. 

“  Diana  and  Adonis,”  whispered  someone,  in 
Thekla’s  ear.  «  But  how  is  it  that  Miss  Craig 
doesn’t  play  with  Mr.  Ames?  I  thought  they 

“They  are  antagonists,”  Thekla  answered, 

She  was  somewhat  nervous  about  Diana.  After 
all,  had  her  friend  been  wise,  on  such  a  moment¬ 
ous  oooasion,  to  risk  ber  laurels  by  pitting  herself 
against  the  best  player  in  Dartmouth? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  describe  thllt 
exciting  game,  with  its  spirited  returns  and  swifl 
service.  Diana  had  a  twist  of  the  wrist  that 
sent  the  balls  skimming  just  over  the  top  of  the 
net  with  hardly  force  enough  to  bound  out  of  tbe 
opposite  oourt. 

“Where  did  you  learn  that?”  cried  Eyre, 
admiringly,  as  he  took  his  turn  at  service. 

“  I  taught  myself,”  she  said,  gayly,  for  She 
and  Eyre  were  winning,  and  the  look  of  aston- 
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ishment  on  Oscar  Amas  s  face  was  something  to 
re»«l  in. 

It  was  a  long  game,  with  some  brilliant  returns 
on  both  sides,  but  Diana's  service  carried  the  day. 
Ames  was  not  prepared  for  it.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  take  it.  She  had  a  new  twist  for  every 
ball,  and  he  knew  he  was  beaten  before  they 
called  forty  odd. 

Huzzas  and  applause  went  up  for  the  victors, 
but  there  were  two  more  games,  and  a  tost 
between  each  two  antagonists.  Ames  and  his 
partner  won  one  game,  but  they  were  beaten  on 
the  third,  and  then  Diana  returned  Ames’s  ball 
alone  That  mode  some  brilliant  sorties.  Ames 
was  quick  and  agile,  but  Diana  played  with  a 
wild  determination,  as  she  hod  never  played 
before.  Once,  when  Ames  sent  a  ball  just  inside 
the  court,  but  high  in  the  air,  she  jumped  for 
it  and  sent  it  off  the  edge  of  the  racquet  in  a 
way  that  elicited  wild  applause. 

“Place  aux  dames!1’  cried  Eyre,  enthusias¬ 
tically.  “  Oscar,  my  boy,  yon  are  beaten  !” 

This  was  toward  the  lost.  There  were  a  few 
more  returns,  and  then  Diana  served  a  ball 
which  struck  the  court,  but,  instead  of  bounding, 
skimmed  off  at  a  tangent,  out  of  the  ground 
entirely,  and  lay  forgotten  in  the  grass,  in  the 
midst  of  wild  cheers  of  victory. 

“  Di,  you  dear  old  thing !”  exclaimed  Thekla. 
“  I  had  no  idea  you  would  bent  him." 

“  Dartmouth  retires."  said  Adon  Eyre,  pleas- 
antly.  “  You  have  used  Ames  up  completely 

“  Oh,  no,"  said  Oscar,  magnanimously.  “  I 
have  sufficient  breath  left  to  congratulate  the 
fair  victor.  I  am  hardly  ashamed  to  be  beaten 
by  Mies  Craig.” 

“  Even  if  she  is  a  woman."  said  Diana,  dart¬ 
ing  at  him  a  triumphant  look  that  must  be  for¬ 
given  her. 

“  Because  she  is  one,"  said  Ames,  bowing 
profoundly. 

There  was  a  general  chat  and  congratulation 
then  ;  refreshments  come  around  in  pretty  little 
basket-trays,  and  Ames  himself  begged  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  presenting  Miss  Craig  with  the  prize  she 
had  won,  a  Buperb  vase  of  Japanese  bronze. 

“If  I  had  to  be  beaten,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
ton.e,  “  I  am  glad  it  was  by  you.” 

.  “  I  don’t  think  that  it  was  a  nice  thing  that 
you  said  a  little  while  ago,"  Diana  answered, 

“What?” 

“You  implied  that  you  hadn't  played  your 
best.  I  think  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  pretend 
you  gave  away  the  game.” 

•  “  I  never  pretended  anything  of  ’ljie  sort,’.’ 
cried  Ames,  indignantly. 


“  You  said  you  were  not  ashamed  to  be  beaten, 

1  because  1  was  a  woman.'  I  don't  know  wbat 
that  means,  unless  it  is  that  yon  wouldn’t  attempt 
Co  beat  me.  I  am  sure  Mias  Dwight  thought  you 
meant  that." 

“  Indeed,  I  did  net.  You  beat  me  fairly. 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  tennis 
knew  that." 

“Anyhow,"  sbe  persisted,  “  yon  said  a  shabby 
thing  about  me  the  other  day.” 

“Wbat  did  I  say?”  cried  Oscar,  desperately. 

“  You  said  I — that  is,  you  said  girls  couldn't 
play  tennis,  anyhow.  You  weren't  afraid  of 
any  of  them.” 

“Don’t  deny  itl  I  beard  yon  say  it  to  Mr. 
Eyre,  when  you  were  walking  by  the  lake.4’ 

“  I  should  not  have  accused  you  of  listening," 
he  said,  hotly,  driven  to  the  wall. 

“I  didn’t  listen.  I  conldn't  help  hearing. 
You  passed  by  where  I  was  sitting." 

“Well,  I  did  say  it,"  he  said,  doggedly.  “I 
suppose  that  is  a  fearful  crime.” 

“  It  was  abominably  mean  of  yon,"  said  Diana, 
emphatically,  and  she  turned  from  him  to  speak 
to  someone  else. 

Ames  moved  away.  He  saw  her  afterward, 
with  Adon  Eyre,  and  that  sent  him  off  the 
tennis-court  altogether.  From  that  hour,  it 
became  apparent  to  everybody  that  Diana  had 
transferred  her  interest  from  Ames  to  Eyre.  Jt» 
was  Adon  with  whom  she  walked,  flirted, 
danced,  rowed,  and  drove. 

“  I  suppose  Adon  has  told  yon  he  is  engaged  ?" 
An^s  said,  one  day,  when  ohonce  threw  him 
lOte-il-tete  with  Diana. 

“Engaged?”  echoed  Diana,  vaguely.  “That 
means — he  is  amnsed,  I  suppose.  You  speak 
as  though  that  were  the  end  of  hope.” 

“  I  say  he  has  no  business  to  flirt  with  you  as 
he  does,”  said  Ames,  warmly. 

“  Because  yon’d  like  to  yonrself,”  said  Diana, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

“  He  is  engaged  to  my  cousin.  I  won't  let 
him  make  a  fool  of  her.” 

“Ah!" 

“And  you  ought  not  to  encourage  him.  I 
have  always  relied  on  Adon  as  a  man  of  honor, 

“  Can  your  cousin  play  lawn-tennis  V\  Diana 
interrupted,  in  a  bland  way. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Ames  replied,  shortly. 

“  But  you  admit  she  may,  even  though  she  is 
a  girl.” 

“You  know  very  well  that  I  have  taken  back 
all  I  said  about  girls  not  playing  lawn-tennis. 
Confound  it — " 
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“  Why,  Mr.  Ames !” 

‘•Well,"  he  buret  forth,  11  you  shan't  grind 
me  in  this  way  any  longer.  I've  said  I  was 
sorry,  and  what  more  do  you  want?" 

"Revenge!”  Diana  said,  quickly. 

“Well,  you’ve  got  that.  If  you  wanted  to 
make  me  suffer  for  my  oonoeit,  you’ve  gone  the 
right  way  about  it  If  you  keep  on  in  this  fash¬ 
ion,  you’ll  make  me  quarrel  with  my  best  friend.” 

“  If  you  could  only  make  it  a  duel,"  Diana 
said,  wistfully,  “I  could  almost  forgive  you.” 

“  You  are  a  heartless  coquette !"  said  Ames, 
bitterly,  and  he  left  her  with  indignation  burn¬ 
ing  in  his  heart 

Thekla  came,  the  next  day,  to  bring  a  tremen¬ 
dous  secret.  She  was  nervous  and  frightened. 

“You  don’t  know  what  has  happened,"  she 
said,  anxiously.  “  Di,  I  am  afraid  you  have 
gone  too  far  with  Mr.  Eyre.  Phil  says  they 
hav%  quarreled  about  you,  and — and  they  are 
going  to  fight  a  duel." 

"  Wliat?"  cried  Diana,  sharply,  forgetting  her 
romantic  preference  for  such  on  episode. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  insanity?  I 
want  Phil  to  have  them  arrested.  But  he  won’t, 
you  know.  None  of  the  men  will." 

"  But  they  are  not  going  to  fight  with — with — 
to  kill  oach  other?"  Diana  exclaimed.  “Oh, 
Thekla!  When  is  it  to  be?  I— I—  This 
mustn't  take  place.  It  would  be  too  dreadful." 

"  Well,”  said  Thekla,  "you  are  the  only  one 
who  can  stop  it." 

“ir 

“  Yes;  you  must  interfere,  Diana.  It  would  be 
dreadful  if  you  were  to  have  anything  like  that 

"  What  can  I  do?"  she  cried,  nervously. 

“Write  to  Mr.  Ames  to  come  and  see  you." 

“  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Eyre." 

"But  he  is  the  challenged  party.  He  can’t 
withdraw.  You  must  write  to  Mr.  Ames.” 

"I  am  afraid  he  won’t  come."  Diana  said, 
deprecatingly.  But  she  did  not  know  her  man. 
Ames  answered  her  note  in  person. 


)  “I — I — have  heard  very  distressing  news  of 
j  you,”  she  said,  awkwardly.  “  Is  it  true  you 
;  are  going  to  fight  a  duel  with  Mr.  Eyre  about 
\  me?" 

i  “  You  said  you  would  like  that,"  he  answered, 
t  evasively. 

|  “But — I — I — told  a  story,”  she  went  on. 
|  rapidly.  "I  want  you  to  withdraw  your  cbal- 
;  lenge.  I — I  shall  be  very  angry — very  much 
|  hurt,  if  you  don’t.” 

!  “  I  would  do  anything  to  please  you,”  he  said. 

)  hesitatingly,  “but — ” 

I  “Oh,  please!"  she  said,  laying  one  hand  on 
|  his  arm,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “  For 
my  sake!” 

j  “Diana I”  he  cried,  “do  you  really  care? 
f  Would  it  make  the  least  difference  in  the  world, 
1  to  you,  if  I  were  killed?” 

J  Diana  buret  into  tears,  and  somehow  she  fell 
\  to  crying  on  Ames’s  shoulder. 

1  “Darling,”  he  whispered,  putting  both  arms 
j  around  her  in  a  proprietary  fashion,,  “if  you 
}  will  only  tell  me  that  you  care,  I  will  do  auy- 
|  thing  you  wish." 

i  “  I— do— care,"  Diana  sobbed.  “  I  was  only 
'  fooling  with  Adon  Eyre— and  oh,  Osoar,  I  do 
i  love  you  with  all  my  heart.” 

Several  days  later,  he  said  to  her ; 

“  Diana,  I  have  something  on  my  conscience. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  confess.  It  is 
a  sin  against  you,  my  darling,  but,  before  I  tell 
you,  I  would  like  to  feel  sure  of  forgiveness.” 

“  I  could  forgive  you  anything,"  she  said. 

“  Well,”  said  Osoar,  with  a  mental  shiver,  “  I 
want  to  tell  you  that — that  that  duel  between 
Eyre  and  me  was  a  sham,  gotten  up  in  the  hope 
that — well,  in  the  hope  that  you’d  do  just  what 
you  did  do." 

"I  knew  it  all  along,"  she  said,  serenely, 
“and  I  quite  admired  you  for  your  cleverness. 

|  It  let  us  both  down  so  gracefully,  and  I  had 
j  been  wondering  bow  we  could  manage  it.  It 
!  was  a  sort  of  lawn-tennis  tournament  between 
!  us,  of  a  different  kind  from  the  other." 
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CHAPTER  Til. 

Thi  sun  had  passed  the  zenith,  and  already 
long  rays  slanted  eastward  over  palmetto  roof 
and  walls,  casting  on  the  banks  of  the  bayou 
a  dwarfed  shadow  of  the  fisher’s  home. 

Within,  all  the  gay  oompany  was  gathered, 
and  light  laughter,  tinkling  about  palmetto 
spikes,  died  among  the  rafters  of  the  low  roof. 

Without,  sat  the  fisherman  on  that  old  cypress 
knee,  under  that  swamp-willow,  which  was  his 
first  memory  of  life. 

To  his  table  and  his  roof  and  all  the  poor 
contents  of  his  home,  he  had  made  these  strangers 
welcome,  and  then  had  withdrawn,  saying  hiB 
seine  needed  repair,  and  he  must  arrange  for 
the  late  fishing  with  old  Dominique.  But,  from 
the  bank  where  he  sat,  he  could  see  within. 
He  could  see  the  table  all  covered  festively  with 
moss  and  fern,  the  strange  faces  gathered  around, 
and  the  beautiful  Mary  bending  now  and  then 
her  lovely  head  to  gate  through  the  open  door¬ 
way  on  the  Beene  without. 

Bornito’s  thoughts  were  not  on  his  work. 
Nevertheless,  he  plied  his  great  net -needle 
assiduously.  About  him,  the  trailing  moss  waved 
sleepily  ;  little  yellow  butterflies  played  over  the 
iris ;  grasshoppers,  brilliant  in  many  hues, 
jumped  among  the  rushes;  near  by,  from  the 
embers  of  a  smoldering  fire,  where  these  stranger 
men  had  broiled  the  fish  they  had  caught, 
a  faint  blue  smoke  rolled  lightly  and  laiily  upon 
the  sunny  air.  It  was  a  picture  painted  in  the 
softest  and  dreamiest  of  sun-tints. 

But  Bornito  saw  naught,  heeded  naught,  of 
all  this. 

Within  his  red  shirt,  he  had  stuffed  the  gold, 
the  savings  of  his  hard  life.  It  was  how  best  to 
lay  this  treasure  before  the  beautlftil  Mary  that 
he  was  debating.  Gladly  he  would  have  placed 
it  amid  the  rushes,  where,  in  passing  toward  the 
boat,  her  foot  might  strike  against  and  clink 
the  golden  coins.  But  such  a  sum !  Surely,  she 
would  say :  “  It  is  not  mine.”  Surely,  she  would 
seek  the  owner,  and  lay  the  treasure  aside,  and 
hold  it  as  sacred  trust,  perhaps  forever.  More¬ 
over— and,  as  he  thought  thus,  Bornito’s  face 
grew  dark  —  perhaps  some  other  foot  might 
strike  against  and  find  his  treasure.  Find  it, 


only  to  lose  it,  as  that  other  had  been  lost,  in 
those  gay  card-revels,  of  whioh  Bornito  some¬ 
times  had  caught  faint  glimpses,  in  those  bright 
rooms  on  the  lake-shore  below. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  the  wooden 
needle  passed. 

The  sun-rays  grew  longer. 

They  stole  under  the  moss-trails,  and  touched 
the  young  fisherman's  long  beard. 

He  did  not  heed.  Like  a  solemn  fate  weaving 
the  woof  of  a  life,  he  sat,  the  great  twine-meebes 
spread  around,  the  wooden  needle  diving  in  and 
out.  in  and  out.  eastward  and  westward,  north¬ 
ward  and  southward. 

After  awhile,  the  water  o{  the  bayou  splashed 
with  broad-spreading  beating  Bound,  the  cane 
rustled  oddly,  and  the  net  was  drawn  as  by 
a  heavy  weight.  Then  indeed  the  wooden  needle 
was  dropped,  and  Bornito,  as  one  wearied, 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  laying  it  fondly  over 
the  broad  head  of  a  long  alligator  which  had 
crept  to  his  side. 

"Thou  canst  not  help  me,  Bisqua,”  he  said, 
looking  down  on  the  green  head.  "So— still, 
still  — thou  wilt  make  me  more  work.  See: 
behold  now,  wicked  one,  thou  art  caught.  Here: 
give  me  thy  paw." 

“’Tis  a  fine  specimen,”  said  a  voice  beside 
him :  “  a  specimen  well  developed  and  well 
adapted  for  scientific  preservation.  Can  yon 
certify,  Leon  Bornito,  that  the  animal  has 
evinced  intelligenoe  or  affection?” 

Bornito  looked  up,  still  holding  Bisqua's  claw. 
A  punted  expression  was  in  his  dark  eyes. 

“  I  mean,”  said  the  professor,  bending  eagerly 
forward,  and  soanning  the  great  reptile  with 
interest,  “is  this  creature  capable  of  being 
instructed  ?  Does  he  comprehend  human  vocali¬ 
zation?  Does  be  make  any  demonstration  of 
attachment?  For  I  presume,  Leon  Bornito,  that 
you  have  withdrawn  him  from  savage  life,  and 
have  brought  him  within  the  boundary  of  civil¬ 
ization,  wild  and  savage  though  it  may  be.” 

“  Uncle  means,  does  he  love,  and  does  he 
understand  what  you  say?”  called  Miss  Gaillard. 

Bornito  looked  around. 

“  Oh,  we  are  all  here,”  she  continued,  seeing 
his  eye  sweep  over  the  gay  group  gathered  in  a 
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bright  knot  at  some  little  distance ;  “  we  are  all 
here,  and  we  are  all  afraid." 

“  What  a  disgusting  creature !  How  can  the 
fellow  hold  that  paw  in  his  hand?’’ 

Mrs.  Yanderlich  desires  to  know  how  you 
can  hold  that  ugly  claw  in  your  hand,"  called 
Mademoiselle  Rita,  the  brunette,  translating  the 
speech  into  French. 

Bornito  looked  down,  and,  opening  his  hand, 
disclosed  the  end  of  the  forelimb.  It  was  but 

“  He  is  maimed,"  be  said,  in  a  tender  roice 
and  using  his  own  language ;  “  he  is  maimed. 
Thus  I  found  him,  three  years  ago — sick  and 
bleeding.  I  took  him  into  my  house.  If  he 
lores — that  I  cannot  tell ;  but  we  two  live 
together — Bisqua  and  I.” 

“Does  he  stay  with  you  always?  Does  he 
eat  at  your  table  ?" 

“  Does  he  stay  with  me  always  ?  No,  made¬ 
moiselle  ;  sometimes  Bisqua  is  away  many  days. 
Does  he  eat  at  my  table?  No,  mademoiselle; 
but  he  lies  on  the  ground  at  my  side,  and  he  is 
never  hungry.” 

“  You  must  hare  a  tender  heart,”  said  Miss 
Gaillard,  drawing  a  little  nearer,  and  letting  the 
glory  of  her  lovely  starry  eyes  fall  toll  into  his, 
looking  upward. 

“  But,  yaisse,"  said  the  fisherman,  slowly,  and 
he  laid  his  great  hand  over  his  bosom,  “my 
’art  ees  deep — deep  an’  true.’’ 

“Take  care,  mademoiselle,"  whispered  De 
Villenaret,  with  a  quizzical  grimace,  “  the  fellow 
looks  ready  to  lay  that  heart  at  your  feet.” 

“  He  seems  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending 
my  interrogatories,"  interrupted  the  professor. 
“  De  Villenaret,  will  you  question  this  Leon 
Bornito  regarding  the  habits  of  this  amphibious 
creature  ?  It  is  the  first  specimen  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  examining  under  such  interest¬ 
ing  surrounding,  and  the  history  will  be  of 
incalculable  value  for  unfolding  knowledge 
regarding  capacity  of  brain,  eto.” 

Very  patiently,  the  fisherman,  disentangling 
the  net  from.  Bisqua,  answered  all  the  pro¬ 
fessor's  questions,  entering  into  the  life  and 
habits  of  bis  singular  companion.  Rita,  inter¬ 
rupting  De  Villenaret’s  cold  translation,  took 
up  the  position  of  interpreter,  and  with  gracetol 
gesture  told  the  Btory  of  Bisqua’s  life,  oddly 
woven  into  the  life  of  the  young  fisherman. 

“And  that  is  all,  mademoiselle,”  said  Bornito, 
at  last.  “  If  I  have  done  for  him,  he  has  done 
for  me.  He  takes  the  solitude  from  my  hearth. 
Go  now,  we  are  tired  of  thee,  Bisqua;  go,  go." 
And,  as  the  lumbering  creature  dragged  itself 
away  over  the  rushes,  disappearing  with  heavy 


plunge  into  the  dark  bayou,  Bornito  glanced 
heavenward,  then  toward  Miss  Gaillard. 

The  feverish  light  had  gone  from  her  eyes,  the 
burning  glow  from  her  cheek.  The  story  of  the 
fisher’s  lonely  life  had  left  a  tender  shade  on  the 
feir  face. 

Bornito  again  glanced  above,  despair  filling 
his  heart.  The  sun  was  low,  and  be  had  not  yet 
spoken  ;  he  had  not  yet  laid  his  gold  in  her 
keeping;  and,  before  them  all,  he  could  not 
speak. 

De  Villenaret  —  had  he  asked?  Was  she 
already  plighted  ?  Had  she  already  given  away 
her  life?  Bornito' s  face  grew  dark.  He 
stooped,  and,  gathering  up  the  great  seine,  tossed 
it  angrily  into  the  bottom  of  his  pirogue.  When 
he  looked  around,  Miss  Gaillard  stood  beside 
him. 

“Do  you  go  out  to  draw  your  seine  now?" 

“  But  no,  mademoiselle ;  de  houre  ees  not 
harreevfi.” 

She  cast,  over  her  shoulder,  an  odd  little  hur¬ 
ried  glance  toward  De  Villenaret. 

Her  uncle,  holding  him  by  the  lappel  of  his 
boating-shirt,  was  discussing  Bisqua. 

“I  have  never  been  in  a  pirogue."  she  said, 
turning  toward  Bornito.  “  Would  you  row  me 
a  little  way?  Just  round  that  point?” 

Bornito  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  heard 
aright.  He  trembled  with  eagerness.  He  did 
not  know  what  he  answered.  But,  as  he  took 
her  little  hand  and  helped  seat  her  in  the  light 
craft,  the  world  became  a  beautiful  dream,  and 
the  swamp  was  heaven,  and  the  bayou  a  stream 
of  silvery  water. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

He  had  told  her,  in  his  simple  broken  words, 
that  the  pirogue  was  scarcely  fitted  for  two: 
that  any  sudden  motion  might  upset  it,  and 
throw  them  both  into  the  deep  bayou.  In 
answer,  sbe  had  straightened  her  willowy  figure, 
folded  her  white  hands,  and  now  sat  quiet  before 
him.' 

Here  and  there,  a  long  red  beam,  breaking 
through  the  curtains  of  moss,  and  trailing 
through  the  rattling  cane,  flooded  her  with  its 
glory.  She  was  gazing  forward.  Her  glance 
bad  gone  far  beyond  her  companion,  as  if  she 
were  lost  in  thought.  Was  she  watching  the 
little  opening  vistas  of  the  bayou?  he  said  to 
himself.  Or  was  she  looking  down  the  vista  of 
those  long  years  to  be  lived  with  one  unloved  ? 

They  had  now  passed  tho  little  point,  around 
which  she  had  asked  to  be  rowed,  Bornito  all 
the  while  studying  how  best  to  offer  his  treasure. 
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The  swamp  filled  with  prie-Dieux*  Their 
lonely  cry  wa*  beard  through  all  the  yellow 
stretch  of  cue,  and  from  the  darker  reeeme  of 
the  wood. 

Miss  Gaillard  sighed,  and  then  spoke. 

<J  1  think  that  song  the  sweetest  I  bare  ever 
heard/1  she  said,  wistfully*  "They  are  Utile 
missionaries,  littie  priests ;  and  the  temple— it 
is  a  grand  temple/’  she  added *  quite  as  to  her¬ 
self,  and  taming  her  graceful  head  to  look 
around.  “Ah,  but  1  did  not  notice — you  hare 
brought  me  too  far.  We  must  return/' 

Return  ?  His  gold  not  yet  offered? 

His  heart  sank.  He  paused  on  his  oars,  and, 
pointing  over  his  shoulder,  exdiimcd  i 

“  Dere — dare  eet  a  meal,  an  hold  meel,  h above 
— net  far,  non.  Eet  eei — yakse— jolie;  an',  eef 
madwoolwUe  wool  consainte*  we  may  go.  Dare 
ees  but  ceepress  -  log,  an'— an1  eet  ees  nbbodia 
knoT  fo’  w+at  med,  an’  hot  w'at  people,  non/' 
Mbs  Gaillard  glanced  above  and  then  around. 
It  was  not  very  late.  Nevertheless,  a  sudden 
fear  apparently  seised  her  heart,  as  if  she 
remembered  who  awaited  her  on  the  bank  below. 

“  Dere  ees  palmetto  beeg— beeg  comma  ^a/' 
added  Bornito*  pointing  to  a  bush  gome  eight 
feet  high;  “am'  cct  eet  bout  bov  dat  w'at  1  rook 
my  'ouse— yaisse/' 

“  It  is  not  to?”  asked  Miss  Gaillard. 

“  Far?  Non,  mademoiselle  ;  you  see  dat  tree 
w'at  ben'  low,  low,  like  one  hack  hall  broke? 
Bien,  eet  eos  dare/' 

11  Well,  let  m  go/'  she  said,  quietly. 

Just  beyond  the  tree,  the  narrow  bayou 
widened  into  quite  a  broad  pool,  and,  on  the 
t  eastern  bank,  the  ruins  could  be  seen  of  which 
Bornito  hod  spoken.  Nature,  the  wild  rich 
luxuriant  nature  of  the  land,  had  done  her  best 
to  efface  all  marks  of  man's  hand.  The  ruin 
was  almost  a  wilderness  of  flower*,  A  few 
cypresa-piUar*  were  yet  standing,  the  pale-lilac 
blossoms  of  a  swamp-creeper  draping  them  with 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  a  new  April  bloom. 

“How  lovely  !”  cried  Mae  Gaillard,  as  the 
little  boat  shot  up  into  the  bank,  **  How  lovely  I 
It  is  a  dream.’1 

The  fisherman  leaped  ashore,  and  stood  gather¬ 
ing  the  blossoming  creeper.  Above  bU  head, 
the  vine  had  woven  an  arch.  He  stood  as  one 
framed  in  it.  Mies  Galllard's  eye  lingered,  well 
pleased,  his  figure  was  so  picturesque  and 
graceful.  It  added  just  the  touch  of  life  needed 
to  make  perfect  the  fair  scene,  a  be  thought. 
All  abont*  the  red  sun-glow  touched  the  ruin 
Into  rich  light  and  shadow. 

When  Bornito  had  gathered  a  great  bunch  of 
the  delicate  bloom,  he  came  toward  and  held 


his  offering  toward  Miss  Gaillard.  She  took  it, 
smiling  her  thanks,  and  then  sat  watching  while 
he  cut  a  young  palmetto,  trimming  the  spikes 
deftly  into  toi-shape  with  his  great  knife.  This 
also  she  took. 

**  1  shall  keep  it  always,  as  a  souvenir  of  this 
lovely  spot/1  the  said,  looking  up  at  him  and 
smiling. 

“An' — an'  dere  eee  yet  more  dat  I  would  geef 
to  mademoiselle/"  said  Bornito. 

He  was  standing  on  the  bank.  Ho  hod  taken 
off  his  great  hat,  and  a  soil  evening-breeze  blew 
the  long  dark  hair  gently  about  his  broad  brow. 
His  face  was  strangely  serious. 

She  sat  looking  up,  expectant!  wondering. 
He  was  bo  earnest.  A  little  tremor — a  little 
fear,  porhapa— touched  her  heart,  remembering 
what  had  been  forgotten:  that  she  wan  alone, 
alone  in  the  swamp  with  this  rough  fisherman, 

“I  think  you  have  given  me  enough— quite 
enough/’  she  answered,  lifting  the  flowers  and 
the  fan  ;  “  not  only  these*  but  that— the  memory 
of  that/1  she  added,  waving  her  hand  toward 
the  vine-draped  min. 

“Bat  eet  — eet  ees  a  'appiness  dat  I  would 
geef  mademoiselle/1  said  the  fisherman*  thrusting 
his  hand  within  bis  shirt  and  drawing  forth  his 
gold,  tied  in  a  blue  bandana.  “  Eet  ees  dees 
w'at  I  would  geef,  anT  eet  ees  my  town,  an'  eet 
ees  fo'  mademoiselle;  gole,  ball  goie,  voyez.” 
And  he  knelt  on  Che  bunk  and  untied  the  old 
kerchief,  and  spread  the  coins  in  the  red  sun- 
light. 

“  For  me  t”  cried  Miss  Gaillard*  aghast, 

Bornito  nodded  solemnly. 

“  Here  eos  more  nor  t'ree  'ondred  dollaiiw/1 
he  proceeded,  lifting  several  of  the  yellow  coins 
in  his  broad  palm  and  letting  them  fall*  clinking, 
into  the  pile  below,  “more  nor  t'rec  ’ondred 
doll&ire,  an1  eet  eea  fo’  mademoiselle.  I  no 
wan'  eet — me.” 

“But  what  shall  I  do  with  it?”  exclaimed 
Miss  Gaillard,  all  amaze. 

“Bo  wid  eet?”  repeated  the  fisherman,  look¬ 
ing  earnestly  into  her  face,  and  pausing  a 
moment,  as  if  thinking  what  words  to  use. 
11  Buy  youWf  haway.” 

“Buy  myself  away?  Buy  myself  away?* 
ejaculated  Miss  Gaillard*  more  in  amaze  than 
ever. 

“  Eet  cos  dat  w'at  I  say — dat  w1  at  you  mu  as  do,” 
said  Bornito,  proceeding  to  tie  together  the  ends  of 
the  blue  kerchief.  “  Tenez,”  and  he  laid  hta  hand 
gu  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  looked  down*  and 
then  looked  into  her  toe,  and  then  down  again* 
and  then  again  into  her  face.  11  Dat  I  'erd— 
de  faul'  was  not  mine,  non.  Bhelo/'  and  hero 
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be  pointed  down  toward  the  lake-shore,  “  bhelo 
eet  Was,  dat  I  ’erd  dot  w’at  madame  say  hov 
Monsieur  Gerton  Vanderlich.  Non,  you  muss 
not  be  hafraid,”  for  Miss  Gailiard  bad  started, 
and  then,  her  lovely  eyes  suddenly  growing  large 
with  horror,  she  gazed  at  him  as  one  terrified. 
“Tenex,  she  wan’  eaille  you — yaisse,  like  I 
saille  my  feesh — ah,  an’  you  so— so  like  la  Vihrge 
Marie — like  w’at  I  Bee  een  dream  hov  'eav’n. 
Eet  ees  one  gret  creeme,”  said  Bornito,  doubling 
his  fist.  “  You  no  love  Monsieur  de  Villenaret. 
You  no  mairrie  ’eem.  Tenex — you  tek  dees  gole, 
hall  w’at  1  ’ave,  an’  you  say  to  madame :  •  Voyez, 
geef  to  you'  sonne  dees  free  ’ondred  dollaire. 
Eet  mek  me  free  hov  Monsieur  de  Villenaret.’ 
Ah,  I  can  no  spick  has  I  wan’  spick,"  cried 
poor  Bornito,  pressing  his  great  hand,  all  trem¬ 
bling,  over  his  heart,  “  mais  eet  ees  yere,  made¬ 
moiselle,  eet  ees  dat  I  wan’  mek  fo’  you  a 
’appiness,”  and  then  he  lilted  the  little  hoard 
and  laid  it  among  the  flowers  on  her  lap. 

Miss  Gailiard  looked  down.  She  passed  her 
hand  once  or  twice  over  her  temple,  as  if  striv¬ 
ing  to  recall  her  thoughts,  then,  clutching  the 
fisherman’s  offering,  tossed  it  among  the  rushes. 

“This  is  terrible — terrible.  Surely,  I  was 
miserable  enough  before,"  she  murmured. 

“  How  dare  you  listen  ?  How  dare  you  repeat, 
to  me,  what  you  heard  ?”  She  turned  almost 
fiercely  toward  Bornito. 

“’Ow  I  dare?”  said  the  fisherman,  rising  with 
great  dignity.  “’Ow  I  dare  rhepit?  To  sev 
you — to  mek  you  a  ’appiness.  Dat  I  leesten — 
de  faul'  was  not  fo'  mo,  non.  Ah,  mademoiselle, 
a  gret  seempateo  come  eon  my  ’art,  w’en  I  see — 
w’en  I  fink — ah — an’  you  weel  not  tek,  you 
weel  not  rhesiv,  w’at  I  geef!  Voyox  done — I 
ham  bceg,  yaisse,"  here  he  stretched  himself  to 
his  full  height,  “an’  I  'ave  not  no  need  hov 
dees,"  hero  ho  touched  the  pile  with  his  foot, 
“an’  I  go  far — far  hout  eento  de  gret  worl’,  an' 
heven  eon  Bheep  to  do  ’omc  hov  mademoiselle  some 
day ;  an’  I  geef  to  baire  w’at  I  no  wan',  an’  w’at 
weel  mek  fo’  baire  a  ’appiness — an’ — an’ — oer- 
tainement,  pour  l’amour  de  Dieu,  pour  T  amour 
de  la  Vifcrge,  pour  T  amour  de  son  Fils,  made¬ 
moiselle  weel  tek  de  leel  w’at  I  ’ave?"  and 
Bornito,  stooping,  again  lifted  the  rejected  gold. 

He  was  tenderly  earnest,  gently  respectful,  as 
he  spoke,  nc  had  wrapped  his  deed  in  all  the 
sacredness  of  his  religious  ffcith.  Yet  fright, 
amase,  despair:  these  only  oould  the  poor  fisher¬ 
man  soo,  in  that  white  uplifted  face.  Mean¬ 
time,  she  made  no  reply. 

The  splash  of  oars,  near  by,  suddenly  broke ; 
the  silenco.  Then  a  loud  voice  rang  over  the 
still  water. 


“Are  you  deaf?”  called  Gerton  Vanderlich. 

Bornito  thrust  the  gold  within  his  shirt. 

Miss  Gailiard  covered  her  fisoe,  for  one  instant, 
with  her  hands.  When  she  withdrew  them,  the 
face  was  oalm,  but  very  pale. 

“  I  say,  are  you  deaf?”  shouted  Vanderlich, 
angrily. 

“No,"  said  Miss  Gailiard,  looking  toward  the 
bank,  and  beyond  Bornito,  “but  I  have  been 
admiring  this  ruin.  See,  Gerton — see,  Mr. 
de  Villenaret — is  it  not  beautiful  ?’’ 

“I  don’t  care  for  the  beauty,”  answered  her 
cousin,  roughly,  and  deigning  scarce  a  glance 
toward  the  fair  scene.  “  I  want  to  know  what 
you  mean  by  going  off,  in  this  way,  into  the 
swamp.  Mother  is  furious,  and  unole  not  at 
all  pleased.  De  Villenaret  would  have  been 
after  you  long  ago,  but  that  oonfounded 
alligator — '  * 

“  I  hay©  been  very  pleasantly  entertained,” 
interrupted  Miss  Gailiard,  still  regarding  the 
ruin.  “  I  have  never  seen  anything — ” 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  Mary,"  interposed  her  cousin. 
“  You  know  very  well  that  you  ought  not — " 

“Hush,"  said  Mias  Gailiard.  “Hush,  you 
have  said  enough.  Monsieur  de  Villenaret, 
were  you  aware  that  the  bayou  held  such  a 
beautiful  picture?” 

“  No,”  he  answered,  gravely,  regarding  Bor- 
nito,  who  still  stood  on  the  green  bank.  “But 
it  grows  late,  mademoiselle.  Will  you  come 
into  our  boat,  and  let  us  row  you  back?’’ 

“  I  prefer  the  pirogue,  thank  you.  It  is  some¬ 
thing,"  Bhe  answered,  lightly,  “it  is  something 
novel,  to  be  rowed  by  a  real  dwellor  in  tho 
swamp,  on  a  real  swamp-bayou,  and  in  a  real 
swamp-pirogue." 

Bornito  stepped  Into  the  light  craft,  seized  the 
oars,  poshed  off,  and  pulled  down -stream. 
De  Villenaret  and  Vanderlioh  followed.  They 
talked  back  and  forth.  Mite  Gailiard  even 
laughed.  Bornito,  wondering,  oovertly  watched 
her  flushed  face  and  sparkling  eyes.  She  did 
not  speak  to  him  till  they  had  turned  the  point 
and  his  lonely  home  come  in  view. 

“You — you  were  dishonorable  enough  to 
listen.  Will  you  be  dishonorable  enough  to 
repeat?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  looking 
oddly  into  his  face. 

Bornito  was  silent,  but  his  eyes  spoke  the 
scorn  he  felt. 

“  I — I  shall  have  to  trust  you,"  she  added,  a 
slight  embarrassment  creeping  into  her  manner, 
“although — although  you  did  what  you  ought 
not  to  have  done." 

“Some  day,”  said  the  fisherman,  “some  day, 
I  weel  s^y  to  mademoiselle  'ow  1  'erd.  Made- 
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moiselle  may  have  peace:  I  weel  not  rhepit,  i  Later,  when  Bomito  slept,  there  was  in  bis 
non.”  dreams  much  pleasure,  also  much  pain.  With- 


Here,  the  pirogue  touched  land,  and  they  all i 
gathered  around,  and  she  told  them  gayly  of 
the  beanty  she  had  seen  ;  and  the  annt  scolded  j 
and  the  uncle  looked  grave. 

After  awhile,  they  made  their  farewell  to 
Bomito.  The  three  boats,  with  De  Villenaret  j 
and  Vandertich  singing,  slipped  away  down 
toward  the  lake-shore. 

The  fisherman  followed. 

When  be  had  reached  the  white  shell-banks  j 
and  the  little  settlement  below,  Dominique 
called:  “Thou  art  late.” 

But  Bomito  did  not  heed.  He  was  looking ! 
out  over  the  lake.  The  sky  was  red,  and  the  j 
water  was  red,  and  the  sun  was  sinking,  a 
biasing  ball,  into  the  red  water.  Over  the 
glowing  beantiftil  waste,  three  boats,  like  three 
specks,  were  fast  disappearing  through  that 
dreamy  sunset-light.  In  his  rough  untutored 
way,  the  fisherman  wondered :  “  Does  she  thns 
pass  from  my  life?” 

Under  his  heavy  beard,  a  hard  firm  line  stole 
round  the  young  lipe.  He  said  naught,  only 
sent  the  frail  craft  forward  with  long  streng 
pulls,  so  that  old  Dominique  cried  out  in  anger. 

And,  when  Bomito  came  home  that  night, 
and  Bisqua  met  him  by  the  bank,  and  the  owls 
booted  as  they  had  hooted  all  the  long  nights  of 
his  life,  and  a  mocking-bird  near  sang  as  It  often 
sang  from  the  bending  bough  of  the  swamp- 
willow,  he  looked  around  as  one  in  a  strange 
land.  Truly,  she  bad  left  the  bloom  of  her 
presence  on  all:  the  world  was  a  new  world. 

Long  he  sat  by  the  dark  water ;  and,  when  at 
last  he  entered  his  home  and  lit  the  toroh  on 
his  rough  hearth,  gently  he  stole  toward  the 
altar  where  she  had  stood.  Slowly,  even  as  one 
dreaming,  he  reached  forth  bis  hand  to  touch 
the  urn  she  had  touched. 

It  was  gone. 

With  a  low  cry  of  surprise,  he  scanned  hastily 
the  altar-shelves,  stirred  the  fire  on  his  hearth 
till  bright  flame  lit  every  comer,  and  searched 
even  the  rafters  of  the  low  roof. 

Useless — quite  useless. 

He  opened  his  door  and  looked  without. 
A  light  fog  rested  upon  bayou  and  swamp,  and 
its  chill  crept  over  him. 

He  came  within  and  sat  by  the  fire,  and,  as 
he  sat,  he  saw  amid  its  glow  a  picture.  He 
saw  his  relics  as  he  had  last  seen  them,  in  the 
slender  hands  of  that  stranger  professor;  saw 
the  eager*  fiace  bent  thoughtfully  over  the  old 
urn ;  saw  the  thin  lipe  framing  the  words  of 
that  old  ooBege-eong. 


ont,  the  swamp-fog  grew  denser,  wrapping  that 
lonely  hut  as  in  the  mystery  of  an  unsolved 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Two  days  had  passed.  The  third  day  broke 
with  golden  sky. 

Forth  from  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  into 
the  open  stretch  of  the  caneflelds,  stepped  Bor¬ 
neo.  He  had  come  from  his  home,  through  the 
tedious  tangle  of  the  swamp;  he  had  threaded 
its  mazes,  guided  by  stars,  even  as  the  mariner 
of  old  guided  his  boat  through  unknown  water ; 
be  had  sped  over  the  bit  of  trembling  prairie, 

:  and  over  the  high  land  of  the  ridge,  and  down 
through  tangle  again ;  and  now,  coming  forth 
into  the  open  land,  with  all  the  swamp-mystery 
hanging  about  him  like  a  mantle,  he  lifted  his 
head  and  sniffed  the  sweet  morning -air  as  it 
came  flitting  over  the  dewy  cane. 

Far  beyond,  in  front,  he  could  see  the  broad 
roof  and  tall  chimney  of  the  great  sugar-house, 
smokelese  now  in  its  spring  idleness.  Near 
this,  stretched  rows  of  negro-quarters,  scantily 
shaded.  Beyond  these,  a  great  grove  of  trees, 
concealing,  with  their  rich  foliage,  the  home 
of  the  Villenarets.  Seen  across  the  pale-green 
of  the  young  cane,  they  lifted  themselves  dark 
against  the  blue  sky. 

It  was  by  appointment  with  the  professor 
that  Bornito  thus  far  the  first  time  visited  the 
patrimony  of  the  Villenaret  family. 

At  this  moment,  a  party  of  equestrians,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  was  Been,  following  the  level 
road  which  stretched  through  the  canefields. 
He  was  near  enough  to  recognize  most  of  them. 
As  they  approached,  be  stood  aside  among  the 
oane,  holding  his  great  hat  in  his  hand  and 
bending  his  head  with  graoefnl  deference. 

"  How  are  you  ?  And  how  is  Bisqna?"  cried 
Mademoiselle  Rita. 

“  My  rara  avis,”  exclaimed  the  professor,  stop¬ 
ping  his  horse.  “I  had  not  expected  your 
appearance,  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  dawn.’* 

“Professor,”  called  De  Villenaret,  who  had 
galloped  ahead,  but  now  came  back,  with  a 
heavy  scowl  between  his  black  eyes,  “  do  you 
persist  in  this  foolish  arrangement  ?” 

“Foolish?  Call  you  it  foolish,  young  man?” 
responded  the  professor,  eagerly  pointing  to  a 
palmetto  basket,  filled  with  roots  and  mosses, 

;  which  hung  on  the  fisherman's  arm.  “Call  you 
:  it  foolish,  when  I  behold  such  specimens  as 
those  ?  You  do  not  possess  your  uncle’s  scholar- 
[  ship,  young  man.” 
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De  Villenaret  dug  bin  heels  into  his  horse's 
side.  The  animal  reared  suddenly.  As  ho  drew 
him  in  with  strtjng  hand  and  rein,  he  came 
nearer  to  the  professor. 

"Sir,”  he  protested,  in  a  lower  voice,  "I 
think  your  niece's  feelings  ought  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  She  objects— bitterly  objects  to — ” 

“  Mary  is  a  charming  young  woman,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  uncle,  "  but,  after  the  fashion  of  her 
sex,  somewhat  changeable.  When  first  we 
entered  this  El  Dorado — eh,  Mary,  is  not  my 
assertion  correct? — you  were  all  anxiety  I  should 
expound  and  theorize  on  the  growth  of  this 
wonderful  land,  and  give  forth  a  book  to  man¬ 
kind,  which — ” 

“  I  rather  think,  professor,  it  is  to  the  indi-  j 
vidual  she  objects,”  interrupted  De  Villenaret.  | 

"Objection  is  immaterial,”  said  the  profes¬ 
sor,  with  a  somewhat  testy  wave  of  the  hand. 

“  Hie  you  hither,  Leon  Bornito.  I  regret — l 
regret  exceedingly,  that  an  engagement  will 
detain  me  some  two  hours ;  but  you  may  await 
me  in  the  study,  which  Monsieur  de  Villenaret 
has  accorded  me  —  or,  if  you  prefer,  on  tho 
verandah.” 

Here  the  professor  gave  rein  to  his  horse 
and  joined  the  others  of  the  party,  who  had 
cantered  ahead. 

Poor  Bornito !  She  had  not  even  looked  at 
him,  after  one  slight  bow.  Only  the  rose  on  her 
cheek  had  deepened  as  she  sat  waiting,  patting 
the  pony's  head,  conscious  that  he  was  looking 
at  her  all  the  time.  Especially  while  De  Villo- 
naret  spoke,  that  flush  had  spread ;  and  Bornito 
looked  and  listened;  looked  till  she  had  quite 
turned  away  her  face,  and  he  could  sec  only  tho 
little  car,  rosy-red,  nestling  amid  the  gold 
of  her  hair.  lie  had  not  quite  understood  the 
talk,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  English : 
only  enough  to  make  a  bitterness  in  his  heart; 
only  enough  to  know  that,  of  this  engagement 
which  he  had  made  with  her  uncle,  she  disap¬ 
proved  now. 

“It  is  because  of  me,”  he  thought,  sadly. 

“  I  have  tried  to  help  her,  and  I  have  angered 
her.”  And  then  tho  gold  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  hoping  for  a  chance  to  offer  it  to  her 
again,  and  which  rested  in  the  basket  beneath 
the  ferns,  and  had  seemed  so  light,  became  all 
at  once  a  heavy  load,  so  that  he  would  fain  have 
put  it  bock  in  its  old  place  under  the  palmetto 
thatch  of  his  home. 

He  was  in  no  humor  to  talk  with  strangers, 
and  he  took  his  way  across  the  fields,  and  so  to 
the  house,  which  was  a  large  old  building — like 
most  plantation-mansions,  two  stories  in  height, 

.  with  verandahs  running  entirely  around. 


As  he  drew  near,  the  birds  were  singing  in 
the  trees,  just  as  they  sang  at  his  own  home. 
The  shadows  were  dancing,  and  the  early  sun¬ 
light  flickering  in  little  fleoks  of  gold  over  the 
gray  floor  of  the  verandah  and  the  gray  wall 
of  the  house,  just  as  they  flickered  over  his  own 
palmetto  hut  on  the  bank  of  the  bayou.  The 
shutters  all  about  here  were  eloeed. 

A  solemnity  entered  his  heart.  Silence  in  the 
swamp — yes,  one  expected  that;  but  here,  where 
men  lived,  it  seemed  strange,  passing  strange. 

A  cock  crew.  A  faint  sound  of  distant  voices 
come  to  him.  The  birds  sang,  and  the  prie- 
Dieu  sent  forth  its  sweet  plaintive  cry,  like  a 
greeting  from  his  swamp-home.  He  began  think¬ 
ing  of  the  little  hut  where  he  had  passed  all 
his  life,  and  he  compared  it  with  the  great  house 
rising  before  him,  and  wondered  how  men  felt 
in  such  a  place,  with  its  spacious  rooms,  with 
lofty  ceiling!  above  them.  It  was  here  she  lived 
now,  that  violet-eyed  Mary :  who  was  unhappy, 
and  who  was  angered  because  he  had  tried  to 
help  her.  He  wondered  what  her  life  was,  what 
:  her  surrounding. 

He  had  been  told  to  wait.  So  he  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  resting  the  basket 
on  the  floor,  and  looked  around.  There  were 
long  French  windows,  opening  low,  and  leading 
into  the  rooms  behind.  The  one  near  Bornito 
was  bowed;  all  the  rest  were  tightly  eloeed. 
Even  as  he  looked,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  caught 
the  bowed  shutters,  blew  one  closo  into  its 
fastening,  and  the  other  wide  open,  disclosing 
faintly  the  rooms  beyond. 

Something  white  and  tall  caught  his  eye.  It 
was  like  the  figures  ho  hod  seen  above  the  vaults 
of  the  old  oemetcries  of  Saint  Louis,  in  the  city 
below.  A  sudden  curiosity  seized  him — rather, 
a  sudden  longing  to  see  the  hemes  of  the  great 
world  in  which  she  lived.  He  got  up  and  peered 
within.  Quite  unconsciously,  he  crossed  the  low 
sill.  With  wonder,  he  gazed  on  the  statue  whose 
white  gleam  had  attracted  lum — a  Venus — the 
rounded  limbs  showing  soft  in  the  twilight. 
He  stretched  forth  his  hand,  touched  the  cold 
marble,  and  looked  up  into  the  fnoe — worm, 
despite  its  pallid  whiteness,  warm  with  the 
expression  and  intensity-  of  love. 

Near  by,  was  a  picture ;  an  East  era  scene, 

;  where,  on  crimson  pillows,  redined  a  dark-eyed 
;  liouri,  fanned  by  slaves.,  A  fountain,  near,  fell 
;  with  splash  so  real  that  Bornito  thought  he 
:  almost  heard  the  noise  of  dripping  water. 

He  drew  himself  away.  Suddenly,  before 
j  him,  dimly  as  it  seemed,  was  another  picture, 
i  It  was  that  of  a  tall  powerful  figure,  roughly 
|  clad;  a  long  beard  hanging  over  a  red  shirt; 
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long. dark  locks  surmounted  by  s  palmetto  hat; 
two  eyes,  richly  lustrous,  looking  into  his ;  on 
the  arm,  a  basket  filled  with  green  and  blue 
iris;  in  one  hand,  a  stick.  Bornito  sterted. 
Then,  all  at  onoe,  he  recognised  his  own  reflec¬ 
tion,  as  seen  in  a  great  mirror.  He  had  seen 
it  before,  often,  looking  up  at  him  from  the 
surface  of  still  water.  It  had  never  then  struck 
him  as  it  did  now,  when  it  seemed  to  tell  him 
of  the  roughness  of  his  laboring  life.  He  turned 
away,  feeling  how  out-of-place  he  was  amid  the 
luxury  of  this  rioh  room.  Yet,  even  as  he 
turned,  he  lingered  a  moment,  caught  by  the 
beauty  of  a  picture  hanging  against  the  rose- 
tinted  wall. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  girl,  of  the  rarest  and 
richest  loveliness.  There  were  diamonds  gleam¬ 
ing  in  her  ears,  and  diamonds  on  her  throat; 
but  they  were  not  brighter  than  the  lustre  of  her 
beautiful  eyes.  As  he  looked,  the  face  seemed 
almost  breaking  into  life :  the  eyes  glowed ; 
and  the  scarlet  tips,  soft  as  rose-leaves,  seemed 
dimpling  into  tender  smiles.  He  looked,  and 
looked,  and  looked  again.  Strangely  familiar  it 
grew.  He  thought  of  all  the  girls  he  knew  on 
the  bayou ;  of  all  the  pictures  of  saints  he  had 
seen  in  the  homes  of  these  girls ;  of  the  fair 
ladies  who  had  graced  his  palmetto  hut  with 
their  presence,  only  the  other  day ;  of  the  brill¬ 
iant  brunette  and  her  languid  sister ;  and  last, 
be  thought  of  that  heaven-tinted  Mary.  Surely, 
none  of  them  was  like  this. 

Again  a  strong  gust  of  wind  blew,  lifting  the 
faded  ourtains  that  hung  about  the  window. 
The  silence  was  broken  now.  There  came 
the  sound  of  voices.  Then  trills  of  laughter, 
mingling  with  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the 
rostling  of  wind-tossed  boughs.  He  hastened 
toward  the  window. 

At  that  moment,  the  half-closed  shutter  was 
opened,  the  rich  faded  curtain  drawn  back, 
and  Maiy  Gaillard  entered.  She  still  wore  her 
riding-habit.  Her  face  was  brightly  flushed, 
and  her  manner  betokened  haste.  Even  Bor¬ 
nito,  all  unused  to  the  ways  of  men  and  women, 
could  see  agitation  expressed  in  the  half-fearful 
glance  which  she  cast  over  her  shoulder,  could 
see  the  nervous  moving  of  the  little  whip 
held  in  her  gloved  hand,  and  the  quick-coming 
breath,  which  almost  impeded  speech. 

“  Wait — do  not  go ;  I — I  thought  I  should 
And  you  hero,”  she  said,  quickly. 

Bornito  stood  quite  still.  He  had  taken  off 
his  hat,  and  his  dark  head  was  bowed  with  that 
wild  nataral  grace  which  came  partly  from 
heritage,  partly  from  the  languid  beauty  of  his 
life’s  surrounding. 


“  Oqple  told  me  to  lock  for  you  on  the  veran¬ 
dah,  and — and — I  saw  iris;  you  had  dropped 
iris.” 

She  glanced  through  the  open  window. 

Bornito  also  looked,  and  saw,  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  verandah,  several  blue  flowers,  whioh 
had  fallen  from  his  brimming  basket. 

“And,  as  the  window  was  open — ”  She  hesi¬ 
tated  here. 

“  I  ’ad  not  de  rhight  to  hentaire  dees  rhoom,” 
exclaimed  Bornito.  interrupting.  “  But — but — 
eet  ees  w’at  I  Bee  een  de  cimctaire,  an'  eet  med 
fo'  me  one  gret  marvel.”  He  pointed,  as  he 
Bpoke,  to  the  white  Venus;  “An'  aprfes — I  would 
soy,  aflairewards — mademoiselle,  1  deed  bheold 
encore  cos  tableaux.  Can  mademoiselle  not  tell 
to  me,  habout  ce  tableau  14,  nuateeng?” 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  dark  beauty  looking  down  with  her  soft 
brilliant  eyes. 

“  It  is  a  picture  brought  from  France — a 
French  pioture,  by  a  French  artist.  Yes,  it  is 
bcautiflil,"  and  she  let  her  blue  eyes,  for  an 
instant,  meet  the  dark  ones  looking  down. 
Then  she  exclaimed,  hastily:  “But  my  uncle 
will  grow  impatient.” 

“  I  ham  rheddy,  mademoiselle,”  he  said. 

“  Wait — wait  one  moment,  Monsieur  Bornito,” 
she  cried.  “  My  uncle  bade  me  say  that  be  has 
had  his  desk  taken  under  the  first  big  oak, 
down  the  avenue,  and  be  will  talk  with  you 
there— he  thinks  it  pleasanter  than  a  close 
room,  and — and — be  will  be  with  you  directly. 
He  is  taking  off  his  riding-boots.  He  does  not 
care  for  breakfast.  He  drank  milk  at  the  plan¬ 
tation  where  we  rode  this  morning.” 

But  she  was  evidently  thinking  of  other 
matter,  as  she  spoke. 

“Den,  hat  once  I  weel  go  to  ’eem,  mademoi¬ 
selle.”  But  ehe  arrested  him. 

“  Before  you  go  to  my  uncle,"  she  said, 
speaking  very  fast  and  lifting  her  deep  soft 
eyes  to  his,  “  I  must  ask  that  you  will  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  say  to  him  one  word  about — about 
that  conversation.”  Here  her  eyes  fell;  she 
hesitated ;  frowned  a  little  impatiently ;  then, 
again  uplifting  them,  looked  fairly  into  hie  face. 
“About  that  conversation  with  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Yanderlich.”  As  she  spoke,  she  drew  her  whip 
restlessly  back  and  forth  through  hgr  left  hand. 

A  great  flush  of  pain  and  anger  rose  to 
Bornito’ s  dark  brow. 

“Ah,  Dieu,  'ave  I  not  to  mademoiselle  halrheddy 
med  promeese  ?  An’  I  weel  not  rhepit  me.  One 
time,  I  say  non  —  ect  ees  non,  non,  toqjonrs, 
toujours.  Ah,  mademoiselle  does  not  know — 
mademoiselle  does  not  haccord  to  me  confidence. 
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Voyes  done,  w’ere  I  leeve,  hask  Donjinique, 
hask  Gaston,  hask  Barbara,  hask  Mere  Gorbi — 
hask  hall  de  pe’ple  wid  ’oom  I  'are  hacquent- 
anee,  dey  weel  say :  ‘  'Ee  eea  throe,  Leon  Bornito, 
thru*.’  I  wool  not  rhepit  me,  non.”  And  he 
stood  looking  upon  her,  quite  grand  in  his 
wrath. 

“I— yes,  1  believe  you,"  she  replied,  after  an 
instant  of  hesitation.  “  1  believe  you ;  but — but 
it  is  a  terrible  secret  which  you  hold — you, 
a  stranger."  Then,  hearing  footsteps,  she  ab¬ 
ruptly  quitted  the  room. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  wkkk  had  passed,  since  the  morning  spent 
with  Professor  Gaillard  on  the  De  Villenaret 
plantation,  and  yet  no  messenger  had  been  sent 
to  Bornito,  no  word  arranging  fbr  the  journey 
in  the  swamp,  of  which  the  professor  had 

A  great  change  had  come  over  the  fisherman's 
life.  He,  who  had  ever  been  so  industrious, 
was  now  the  idlest  among  his  mates.  Domi¬ 
nique,  gray  and  bent,  would  glide  up  the  bayou 
in  his  pirogue,  and,  seeing  Bornito  seated  gazing 
into  the  water  or  moodily  treading  the  rushy 
bank,  his  boat  drawn  high,  his  nets  dry,  would 
shake  his  head,  send  a  greeting  as  he  passed 
beyond,  and  a  greeting  as  he  passed  homeward, 
and  then  again  shake  his  head,  and  mutter 
under  bis  breath. 

One  day,  the  old  man  ran  his  boat  up  into 
the  grass,  crept  ashore,  and  sat  down  beside 
Bornito. 

“  What  ails  thee?”  he  asked,  peering  shrewdly 
into  the  fisherman’s  face.  “Art  sickf  Or  did 
the  strangers  cast  evil  eye  on  thee  and  thy 
home?  Art  content?" 

“Content?  Not  so,  Dominique.  The  heart 
within  me  says :  ‘  Go — go  see  the  wide  world — 
take  thy  place  among  men.'  ” 

“Thy  place  among  men?”  answered  Domi¬ 
nique.  “  Thy  place  among  men  ?  Truly,  Leon, 
hast  thou  not  thy  place  among  men?  Thou 
art  a  brave  fisher.  The  world  has  need  of 
fishers,  as  it  has  need  of  rulers.  And  thou 
wonldst  leavo  the  old  home — the  graves  of  thy 
grandfather  and  thy  mother — I  say,  again,  'tis 
an  evil  eye  which  these  strangers  have  cost 
upon  thee.”- 

Bornito  shook  his  head. 

“  I  like  not  that  stubborn  spirit,”  said  the  old 
man,  somewhat  testily.  “  'Tis  a  lonely  life  here. 
Thou  shouldst  come  to  the  settlement,  and  talk 
to  the  demoiselles,  and  take  thee  a  mate.  There 
is  my  grandchild — my  little  Barbara — a  pretty 
child,  and  good.  She  would  make  thee — ” 


“  Stop  there — stop,  Dominique.  Thou  meanest 
well;  but  thy  words  do  not  touch  my  heart. 
1  tell  thee,  a  cry  in  my  breast  says :  ‘  Go  see  the 
world.’  And  I  shall  go,”  oontinued  the  young 
man,  rising  hastily.  “After  awhile,  I  shall  go.” 

“’Tis  those  stranger  people  who  have  cast 
this  evil  eye  upon  thee,”  muttered  Dominique, 
angrily.  “  Dieu  1  before,  thou  wast  well  content.” 

“Content?  Never.  Come:  follow  me,  then. 
I  will  show  thee,  Dominique,  what  I  have 
hitherto  concealed.” 

The  old  man  got  up  wearily.  Following 
Bornito,  be  entered  the  low  door  of  the  dwelling. 
As  his  eyes  fell  on  the  rough  altar,  heedless  of 
Bornito’s  pause  by  the  cypress  chest,  he  quickly 
stepped  forward,  gazed  searohingly  on  each  shelf, 
and,  turning,  asked  suddenly  : 

“  But  thine  urn,  Leon,  and  the  bit  of  cross 
within.  What  hast  thou  done  with  thine  urn  ?” 

The  young  fisherman  bent  yet  lower  over  the 
opened  chest.  If  Dominique  had  been  near,  he 
would  have  seen  a  deep  flush  staining  throat 
and  forehead.  How  tell  Dominique  the  truth — 
that  the  urn  bad  been  missing  since  one  week  ? 
How  tell  that  he,  Bornito,  held  suspicion  in  his 
heart,  having  seen  his  sacred  possession  last  in 
the  slender  hands  of  Miss  Gaillard’s  uncle? 
All  search  about  the  palmetto  hut  had  been 
fruitless;  and  surely,  if,  in  the  confusion  of 
departure,  these  strangers  had  thrust  his  treasure 
among  the  baskets,  ere  this  some  word  of  return 
would  have  come.  During  all  that  long  morning 
spent  with  the  professor,  he  had  waited,  hoping, 
yet  scarce  daring,  to  ask.  Twice  he  had  tried, 
and  twice  the  words  had  died  in  his  throat. 
Would  not  his  questioning  seem  rude?  Would 
it  not  seem  as  if  he  were  casting  suspicion  on 
the  guests  to  whom  he  had  thrown  open  bis 
humble  home?  Thinking  of  all  this,  without 
lifting  his  head,  he  answered : 

“’Tis  not  of  the  urn  I  would  speak.  Come 
hither,  Dominique,  and  look  within.” 

The  old  fisherman  mechanically  obeyed. 

“Thou  sayest,”  continued  Bornito,  “thou 
say  eat  the  desire  to  pass  forth  into  the  world 
is  new.  Behold  these  books.  All  these,  which 
thou  seest,  I  have  read.  They  tell  of  wonders 
in  foreign  lands.  Eooh  book,  when  I  have  read, 
I  have  said :  ■  What  the  words  tell,  that  will 
I  see.'  Now,  sayest  thou  the  strangers  have 
cast  on  me  an  evil  eye?” 

The  old  man,  for  a  moment,  was  dumb  with 
surprise.  Then,  suddenly  recovering  hlipself, 
he  cried  angrily: 

“Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes.  Thele,”  touch¬ 
ing  the  books  with  one  horny  finger,  “these, 
bah,  they  are  dreams — paper,  print — and  thon 
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didst  read,  perhaps,  and  journey  here  from  thy  ! 
hearth,  and  work  at  thy  net  and  gather  suste- ' 
nance.  But  never  a  word  would st  thoa  have  said,  ; 
never  a  step  forth  wouldst  thou  have  taken,  if — "  :■ 

The  younger  fisherman  moved,  and  impatiently 
closed  the  lid. 

«  What  use  to  talk  ?  I  go,  some  day.  I  tell 
thee,  Dominique,  some  day  thou  wilt  see  me  slip 
down  this  bayou,  and  out  into  the  broad  lake,  j 
and  over  toward  the  gulf-water,  and  forth  over 
the  ocean,  over  the  ocean,  like  the  petrels  on  j 
our  lake.  Thou  hast  oft  called  me  a  sea-gull,  | 
Dominique.  In  good  truth,  I  will  be  one.  Wilt 
fill  thy  pipe,  and  sit  here  and  smoke?" 

“  The  urn — the  urn,  Leon,”  muttered  the  old 
man,  looking  around  and  frowning:  “the  urn 
and  the  sacred  relic  within.’’ 

“  'Tis  not  of  the  urn  we  will  talk,”  said  the  | 
younger,  with  quiet  determination.  “  Bather,  j 
we  will  talk  of  the  past.  Tell  me  of  my  mother,  j 
What  caust  thou  remember  of  her  life  f"  j 

The  old  fisherman  mused  for  an  instant.  j 

“  Have  I  not  told  thee,  again  and  again,”  he  < 
then  said,  “  that  she  was  fair,  her  eyes  like  deep  i 
water,  her  form  straight  like  the  mast,  her 
cheek  red  like  the  sun -glow,  her  teeth  no 
oyster-pearls  whiter?” 

“And  she  loved  Antonio,  thy  son?”  persisted 
Bomito,  as  the  other  paused. 

“Aye,  and  she  killed  him,"  said  the  old  man, 

“And  how  was  that?” 

“  Others  have  told  thee.  Thou  art  over- bold 
to  ask  it  of  me,”  said  Dominique,  looking  sternly 
on  the  young  fisherman.  “  But,  mayhap,  the 
sin  of  the  mother  may  teach  thee  that  thy  life 
and  thy  duty  lie  here.  Many  a  day  I  have  seen 
her — the  pretty  swamp-flower — stand  before  the 
mirror  yonder,  that  same  mirror  above  her  altar, 
and  wind  the  water-vines  in  her  hair,  Antonio 
looking  on,  his  black  eyes  all  bright  with  joy  in 
her  beauty.  Eh !  twas  a  pretty  picture.  But 
’tis  not  of  that  I  would  speak.”  suddenly  break¬ 
ing  off  and  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as 
wiping  away  a  vision.  “One  morn — it  was 
April,  as  it  is  April  now,  and  in  May  she  was  j 
to  marry  Antonio — your  grandfather  came  down 
from  his  hammock — eh!  no  daughter  was  ini 
the  bed  yonder.  The  big  palmetto  screen  was  j 
folded  against  the  wall — she  was  gone."  j 

“Gone  with  Crezoni,”  said  Bomito. 

“  Yes,  with  Crezoni.  With  the  man  who  was 
my  boy's  fHend,”  replied  Dominique,  quietly,  j 
“  Thy  grandfather,  Pedro,  came,  with  white  j 
face,  to  tell  •Antonio  and  me.  There  was  just  a 
bit  of  paper  she  had  left  behind.  It  said  she  1 
was  well  and  happy,  and  would  come  back  some  | 
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day,  with  the  one  who  loved  her,  and  bring  gold 
to  the  father.  Antonio — holy  saints  ! — he  suf¬ 
fered.  He  hunted,  but  he  could  not  find.  He 
waited  six  months,  and  he  heard  naught,  and  he 
grew  thin,  and  white,  and  cold,  and  like  a  dead 
man  in  his  life.  He  was  not  my  Antonio.  And, 
one  day,  a  big  storm  crept  over  the  lake  yonder, 
and  he  got  into  his  boat,  and  went  out,  and, 
while  the  tempest  was  yet  raging,  he  was  cast 
mid  the  rushes  at  oar  door — and  be  was  dead.” 

“And  then  you  went  on  living  just  as  you 
lived  before?”  asked  Bornito. 

“  But  yes,”  answered  Dominique,  only  the 
grip  on  his  pipe-stem  telling  of  the  pain  within. 

_  “  What  else  could  one  do?  I,  in  the  settlement, 

S  with  my  daughter  Testa  and  her  husband,  kill 
both  died.”  Here  he  crossed  himself.  “And 
Pedro  in  this  hut  alone.” 

“Till  one  day,"  suggested  Bomito. 

“TUI  one  day,”  said  Dominique,  taking  up 
the  words,  “  till  one  day,  Pedro  was  called.  A 
sailor,  from  the  lake  yonder,  brought  him  a 
letter;  and  the  letter  was  from  his  daughter, 
and  she  bade  him  come  to  her.'  Then  Pedro- 
said  to  me  ‘  adieu,’  but  to  no  one  else ;  and  he 
left  the  hut  with  me,  till  he  return.  Eh,  it  was 
a  long  while — three  years.  And,  when  he  came 
back,  we  did  not  know  thy  mother — she  who 
was  to  have  been  my  Antonio's  wife.  Thou 
wast  but  a  babe  of  two  years.  Thou  wast  but  a 
little  one  then,  Leon.  I  can  see  the  boat  now, 

:  in  which  Pedro  and  thy  mother  and  thou  slipped 
past  us  all,  and  up  here  to  the  willow  and  the 
old  home.  But  I  had  kept  the  roof  whole,  and. 
the  day  after  that  coming,  Pedro  built  for  thy- 
mother  that  altar ;  and  now  again  I  say  to  thee : 
Where  is  the  urn,  Leon,  and  the  sacred  relic 
within  ?  Where  is  it  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  thee,  Dominique,  when  thou  host 
answered  all  my  demands,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Where  did  my  mother  go,  when  she  left  her 
home?  Where  was  I  bom ?  Where  did  my 
grandfather  bide,  the  three  long  years  of  his 
absence  ?  Why  do  I  not  bear  my  father’s  name  ? 
And  why — ” 

“  Hush,”  cried  Dominique,  harshly.  “  Thy 
mother  told  me  naught.  I  but  lifted  my  eyes 
and  looked  on  her  face,  and  she  read  ‘Thou 
hast  killed  Antonio.'  ’Twas  the  vendetta  be¬ 
tween  ns.  sharper  than  if  I  had  struck  the 
knife  through  her  heart.  She  went  forth  on  her 
travels,  even  as  thou  wouldst  go,  and  she  came 
back  with  her  heart  torn.  Bide  here,  Leon. 
Rest  tranquil  here.  Take  my  little  Barbara; 
catch  thy  fish  and  mend  thy  nets ;  drink  in  the 
quiet  of  the  night  and  the  songs  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and,  if  thou  must  need  be  the  sea-gull,  go 
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forth  into  the  storm  when  it  baste  over  thy 
home-lake.” 

Bornito  shook  his  hesd.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
got  up  and  took  s  net  hanging  against  the  wall. 

“  It  grows  late,  Dominique,  yet  is  there  time 
enough,”  he  said. 

“Thou  hast  not  answered  my  question,”  said 
the  old  fisherman. 

“Thou  hast  not  answered  mine,”  replied 
Bornito,  pausing  in  the  doorway. 

“  Because  I  cannot,  '  said  Dominique. 

“  Because  I  cannot !  ”  repeated  Bornito. 

He  cast  his  net  into  his  pirogue,  pushed  forth 
into  the  still  water,  and  waited  for  Dominique. 
The  old  man  followed  silently. 

n>e  two  boats  slipped  along  into  the  shadow, 
and  disappeared  like  spectres. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Da&ehbss  was  spreading  orer  the  far-stretch¬ 
ing  water  of  the  lake. 

Dominique  lifted  his  withered  face,  and  looked 
aloft  and  around. 

Sign  of  a  coming  storm  was  in  the  still  air. 
Black  the  bayou-woods  rested  against  the  pallid 
sky.  Great  cypress -trees,  standing  alone  and 
muffled  in  tatters  of  moss,  were  outlined  against 
the  drab  sky,  an  army  of  warriors  ready  to  meet 
and  battle  with  the  wild  storm-king. 

“  'Twas  on  such  a  night,”  muttered  Dominique, 
“on  such  anight.”  And  his  thoughts  traveled 
to  the  dead  son. 

As  for  Bornito,  he  did  not  think.  Only  the 
restless  motion  of  his  soul  stole  forth  over  that 
still  water  and  led  him  forward. 

There  was  a  white  sail  against  the  distant 
horison.  It  had  caught  the  light  of  the  setting 
san,  and  sbone  forth  red-tinted  in  the  gloom. 

“Those  people  yonder  are  mad,"  called  Edwa 
Corbon,  a  wrinkled  and  seamed  yellow  oreature, 
who  was  with  Bornito  and  Dominique,  fishing. 
“  8ee  them — they  will  be  squall-struck." 

“  V?  ho,  then,  are  they?”  asked  Bornito. 

“  Some  messieurs  from  the  city,  and  some  gay 
ladies.” 

Bornito's  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 

Like  a  dream,  there  came  to  him  the  memory 
of  certain  words  which  had  been  spoken  by  some 
of  the  party  who  had  entered  his  home.  There 
was  to  be  a  sail,  for  out  over  the  lake,  and 
a  return  by  moonlight.  This  be  remembered — 
this,  and  nothing  more.  Suppose — aye,  suppose 
—the  boat  held  that  same  party,  and,  among 
them,  the  blue-eyed  Northern  maiden  who  had 
touched  his  heart  with  thoughts  of  heaven.  ] 

Suddenly,  out  on  the  leaden  waste,  a  white  i 
wave  rolled  up,  and  broke  foaming. 


Bornito  looked  around.  Dominique,  in  his 
boat,  had  disappeared.  There  were  only  a  few 
boats  left,  and  these  were  swiftly  speeding  into 
the  silence  of  the  bayou.  The  big  swamp-frogs 
were  croaking  a  bass  chorus.  Presently,  the 
rushes  near  the  shell-banks  shivered,  the  water 
broke  into  foam  white  as  ermine,  the  cypress- 
trees  shook  their  tatters. 

Again  there  was  calmness.  The  last  fisher’ s- 
boat  had  scuttled  into  the  bayou.  The  gloom 
deepened.  The  leaden  flat  beyond  was  torn  into 
white  shreds.  Out  upon  the  horizon,  far  distant, 
Bornito  oould  see  a  schooner  scudding  along 
under  reefed  canvas.  Ah,  what  a  gray  world — 
gray— only  those  white  foam-wreaths,  and  the 
lurid  sun-glow,  and  that  yet  gold-tinted  sail  to 
break  the  deadness  of  death's  coloring. 

Again  the  wind  came,  tossing  the  fisherman's 
long  hair.  A  gleam  of  lightning  shot  over  the 
neutral  tints  of  the  lake,  and  a  mutter  of  thunder 
rumbled  far  off.  The  storm-petrels  fluttered 
about  Bornito,  and,  like  a  petrel,  his  little  boat 
shot  forth  into  the  mad  water.  He  could  hear 
the  wares  roaring  against  the  breakwater  on  the 
shore,  two  miles  beyond. 

Now,  indeed,  Bornito  became  the  sea-gull. 
His  boat  flashed  like  a  winged  creature  over 
those  heaving  waves.  His  dark  eyes  grew  like 
tense  sparkles  of  will.  The  wind  had  caught  his 
hat,  and  the  spray  dashed  over  his  bare  bead. 

He  could  see  that  the  gold  light  was  passing 
from  that  distant  sail.  He  oould  see  the  craft 
was  turned  landward,  that  it  was  dancing  and 
rooking  and  bending  as  if  guided  by  unskillful 
hands.  All  about  him,  the  swelling  water  lifted 
itself  into  mounds  and  towering  waves,  and 
deepened  into  great  caverns.  Gentle  Pontchar- 
train  was  now  a  fury.  The  sun  died  among  the 
clouds  in  a  burst  of  lurid  splendor.  The  wind 
wailed  and  the  lightning  flashed — green,  red, 
yellow — spectral  tints,  touching  the  scene  into 
awful  brightness,  then  dying  suddenly,  while 
thunder,  like  the  awful  voice  of  an  angered 
Jehovah,  broke  and  rolled  above.  In  all  the 
long  years,  Bornito  had  seen  nothing  to  equal 
this. 

He  remembered  the  great  sandbar  stretching 
its  length  between  boat  and  shore.  He  noted 
that  the  wind,  blowing  landward,  had  deepened 
the  water,  so  that  here,  where  shAllows  ordi¬ 
narily  extended,  now  a  deep  flood  raged.  Re¬ 
membering  the  danger  of  the  sandbar  and  the 
danger  of  this  deepening  water,  he  shuddered. 
Yet  that  shudder  only  shot  through  his  frame  a 
sense  of  keener  strength,  a  thrill  of  .deeper  life. 
All  about  him,  the  gulls  flew.  Otherwise,  he 
was  alone  on  that  wide  waste. 
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Would  be  be  in  time  to  warn  those  coming,  of 
the  long  bar  stretching  its  deadly  length  before 
them? 

He  raised  his  voice  and  shouted. 

As  well  hare  whispered.  The  wind  carried 
his  shout  landward. 

A  sickening  feeling  crept  over  his  heart. 
With  stronger  will,  he  bent  to  his  oars. 

The  sailboat  was  being  rapidly  driven  forward. 
Driven  faster,  faster,  as  the  wind  grew  more 
boisterous.  If  only  that  wind  would  lift  It  over 
the  long  bar ! 

He  was  near  the  sail  now.  When  the  light¬ 
ning  played,  he  could  see  figures  moving.  If  he 
had  dared  to  stop  rowing,  he  would  have  raised 
his  hand  and  waved  them  backward.  He  reck¬ 
oned  he  was  now  passing  over  the  long  bar,  but 
he  could  not  calculate,  for  the  mad  storm  had 
wiped  out  diatanoe.  He  gated  anxiously  for¬ 
ward.  He  was  near  them,  and  they  had  seen 
him.  Yes  1  And  De  Villen aret  stood,  holding 
to  the  mast,  while  the  boat  dashed  wildly  on. 
A  wave  lifted  Bornito,  so  that  he  could  look  { 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  sailboat,  and  gleams 
of  lightning  revealed  a  group  huddled  there 
together.  Those  same  gleams  showed  him  a 
woman's  figure  near  De  Villenaret,  seated,  and, 
like  him,  clasping  the  slender  mast  for  support. 
The  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  lightning 
touohed  with  a  weird  glory  the  golden  hair  of 
Mary  Qaillard. 

How  save  her? 

How  save  all  those  who  were  rushing  on  to 
destruction  ? 

He  drew  in  his  oars  and  rapidly  waved  his 
arms  toward  the  lighthouse  below.  De  Ville¬ 
naret  and  two  others  he  oould  see  were  regarding 
him,  yet  the  boat  went  on.  Evidently  they  did 
not  understand. 

Prantio  with  despair,  he  leaped  overboard,  to 
swim  to  them.  Perhaps  they  would  throw  him 
a  rope.  His  little  pirogue  floated  off  like  a  bub¬ 
ble.  That  was  nothing.  If  only  he  oould  reach 
them! 

Too  late — too  late!  Through  the  foam  and 
the  spray,  Bornito  saw  the  boat  suddenly  shiver 
and  then  disappear.  A  wild  cry  rang  over  the 

When  he  rose  again  on  the  waves,  there  was 
only  a  hulk  to  be  seen,  to  which  figures  were 
clinging.  The  water  was  breaking  over  them. 
Clouds  of  spray  were  dashed  up  into  the  dark- 

Around  and  around  he  swam,  diving  in  and 
out.  Something  floated  near  him,  then  sank — a 
pale  still  face,  resting,  one  moment,  pillowed  on 
the  black  water.  The  strength  of  iron  entered 
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the  young  fisherman’s  frame.  He  dived.  He 
felt  over  the  whits  sand  and  the  shells  below. 

Vain — vain ! 

Under  the  water  he  raged.  There  was  slimy 
sea-grass  growing  here.  He  fairly  crawled  over 
the  slippery  bed,  crawled  till  he  touched  her. 

But  how  still  she  rested ! 

He  passed  one  strong  arm  about  the  quiet 
form  and  moved  upward,  not  speedily,  but  as 
one  burdened. 

He  was  some  distance  from  the  hulk.  Could 
they  see  him  ?  He  thought  so.  But  he  did  not 
care.  Out  on  that  wild  waste,  with  only  his 
strong  arm  to  fight  the  storm  and  to  fight 
death.  Death?  Had  not  death  already  claimed 
her?  Truly,  the  glare  of  that  lightning  was 
horrible.  She  was  so  still:  that  beautiful  face 
was  so  marble-white.  A  great  terror  entered 
his  heart. 

It  was  so  dark.  Only  the  lightning  showed 
the  black  of  that  yet  distant  shore.  The  wind 
helped,  throwing  him  forward  from  crest  to 
crest.  And  now  he  thought  he  could  hear  the 
waves  beating  against  the  bank.  Another  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  lightning  showed  the  black  line  of 
the  shore  nearer  and  more  near.  Twice  the  still 
burden  in  his  arms  had  almost  slipped  from 
them.  He  thought  he  felt  raindrops,  but  was 
not  sure.  But,  after  awhile,  there  cams  the 
sound  of  grass  and  cane  rattling  and  wind 
wailing  about  the  boughs  of  trees. 

Thank  God,  ho  had  found  the  mouth  of  the 
bayou.  There  were  no  shell-banks  there,  how¬ 
ever;  they  were  all  covered  with  water.  But 
the  trees  and  the  cane  lifted  themselves  from 
beds  of  water.  How  dark  it  wasl  How  the 
wind  moaned  here  among  the  tree-boughs  !  How 
black  the  woods  when  the  lightning  Sashed  ! 

He  could  see  gleams  of  fire  now,  shining 
through  some  half-closed  shutters,  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  beyond.  If  only  he  could  roach  land  1 
But  all  was  water.  For  the  lake  had  backed  up 
into  the  swamp  and  the  bayou,  and  the  houses 
stood  dry  only  because  they  were  lifted  on 
piles ;  and  the  waves  were  beating  loudly 
against  these  piles. 

The  rain  poured  down  all  this  while,  in 
torrents.  Bornito  looked  forward.  If  only  he 
dared,  how  gladly  he  would  pass  on  to  his 

At  whose  door  should  he  enter? 

ne  had  almost  unoonseiously  stopped  near  a 
boat.  He  was  startled,  on  hearing  a  voice  call : 

"Is  it  thou.  Leon?" 

Whose  the  voice  was,  he  did  not  at  the  time 
know.  But  he  found  footing  among  the  water- 
swept  rushes,  and  tenderly  bore  Mary  Gaillard, 
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in  his  arms,  ashore.  Her  long  hair  bad  come 
uncoiled,  and  hung  dripping  over  her  white 
dress.  Bornito  pressed  her  instinctively  to  his 
Heart,  as  if  longing  to  giro  the  warmth  and  life 
to  her  motionless  form. 

“  She  is  dead,’’  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 

“  Dead— I  was  too  late." 

«  Who  is  dead  ?"  called  the  same  voice,  and  a 
young  girl,  standing  in  the  portico  of  the  fisher- 
hut  before  him,  bent  her  head  forward  into  the 
falling  rain. 

“  Quick,  Barbara,  quick,”  he  eried.  “  Go  in, 
and  get  thy  bed  ready.” 

“  Oh,  Holy  Virgin !  What,  then,  hast  thou, 
Leon?” 

But  Bornito  did  not  wait  to  answer.  Climb¬ 
ing  the  ladder-like  steps,  and  pushing  past,  he 
entered  the  hut. 

There  was  no  one  within.  A  bright  fire 
burned  on  the  clay  hearth. 

The  young  fisherman  stepped  forward,  and 
laid  his  dripping  burden  before  the  fire,  on  the 
rough  floor. 

“Haste,  Barbara,  haste,”  he  cried.  “0*11 
Mere  Corbi.  Ah,  Dieu !  There  is  blood — blood. 
See,  she  is  wounded.” 

And  blood  indeed  there  was,  trickling  over 
the  while  neck. 

“  'Tie  but  a  little  wound — but  a  very  little 
wound,  Leon."  said  Barbara,  kneeling  and 
smoothing  back  the  hair  gently  with  her  small 
dark  hands.  “  Dieu,  but  she  is  white.” 

“Eh  I  What  is  this  we  have  here?”  cried 
another  voice.  “  Did  I  not  say  ‘  Santa  Anna 
help  those  on  the  lake  this  night’  ?" 

Bornito  looked  up. 

“More  work  for  me — more  work  for  me,” 
muttered  Mfcre  Corbi,  who,  hearing  voices,  had 
Imstened  from  the  inner  roonj. 

At  this  moment,  a  great  gust  of  wind  Bhook 
the  little  hut,  so  that  the  floor  trembled  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke  ‘was  blown  out  from  the  \ 

“  Blessed  Mary,  it  is  the  return,”  eried  the  old  : 
woman,  lifting  her  wrinkled  hand.  “  Yet  once  l 
before,  a  night  like  this,  and  he  was  brought — 


;  the  one  thy  mother  killed,  Leon — and  laid  here, 
just  here.  He  was  beautiful — she  also  is  beau¬ 
tiful,”  continued  the  crone,  suddenly  kneeling 
|  and  laying  her  hand  over  the  heart  of  the 
i  motionless  figure.  “  But  his  heart  was  dead, 
j  and  hers  beats.  Go  forth,  Leon.  Leave  her 
|  with  Barbara  and  me.  Ho,  my  son,  have  no 
'  fear.  I  like  not  the  shroud.” 

Bornito  hesitated. 

“Is  it  not  that  there  are  those  without  who 
need  thee?"  asked  Mire  Corbi,  suddenly  lifting 
her  dark  wrinkled  face. 

The  young  fisherman  started  guiltily. 

Aye,  those  others,  they  were  indeed  forgotten, 
so  completely  had  bis  whole  being  been  absorbed 
in  the  rescue  of  Mary  Gaillard. 

“The  boat  was  stranded  on  the  sandbar," 
he  said,  rapidly.  “  The  others  were  clinging  to 
the  hull ;  but  she — I  found  her — she  had  sunk 
to  the  seaweed.  She  is  wounded.  She  must  have 
been  Btruck.  Mire  Corbi,  save  her — and — ” 

“Silence,"  cried  the  crone.  “I  have  made 
promise.  Gol”  She  lifted  her  hand  here,  and, 
rapidly  crossing  herself,  cried:  “Santa  Anna 
protect  thee.” 

Bornito  turned  to  leave  Hie  room,  but  stopped 
at  the  doorway,  for  an  instant,  to  look  back. 
The  firelight  played  over  the  little  dark  cham¬ 
ber  ;  over  the  seine  and  the  hanging  hammock ; 
over  Barbara's  small  bed  in  the  corner,  hung 
with  its  coarse  mosquito-net ;  over  Barbara  her¬ 
self,  the  pretty  face  bending  anxiously  above  the 
fair  form  that  rested  on  the  rough  floor;  and 
over  Mi: re  Corbi,  touching  the  lines  and  wrinkles 
of  the  withered  countenance  into  strange  shading 
of  black  and  red. 

It  was  with  this  picture  in  his  heart  that 
Bornito  went  forth  through  the  gloom  and  the 
rain,  wading  from  house  to  house,  rousing  the 
fishermen  to  go  forth  with  him  over  the  leaden 
water,  to  rescue  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Fortunately,  the  wind,  out  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  lake,  bad  lost  much  of  its  violence ;  the  rain 
now  fell  lightly;  boats  could  venture  out  in 
comparative  safety. 

[to  n  oorriitviD.] 
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THE  BURGLAR  AT  ELMDALE. 


A  misplaced  switch  and  several  derailed 
freight-cars  had  delayed  the  regular  evening 
express,  and  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when 
the  belated  train  glided  slowly  up  to  the  Elmdale 
station.  Before  the  engine  had  ceased  moving, 
a  tall  young  man  swung  himself  easily  to  the 
platform,  and  stood,  satchel  in  hand,  looking,  as 
if  undecided,  toward  the  livery-stable  across  the 
street.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  ground,  crossed 
the  track,  and  disappeared  up  the  main  road. 

“  I'll  walk  up  to  the  house,"  he  said  to  himself. 

“  It  will  be  quite  a  surprise,  as  they  do  not  look 
for  me  for  some  time  yet;  besides,  I  am  cramped 
and  stiff  from  sitting  so  long,  and  it  will  give  me 
a  chance  to  stretch  my  limbs.’’ 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  he  took  : 
down  some  bars,  and  followed  a  well-worn  foot-  j 
path  which  led  through  several  fields,  until  he  ; 
finally  came  out  on  a  traveled  highway.  By  this  j 
means,  he  saved  a  considerable  distance.  He 
soon  came  to  a  handsome  gate,  opening  into  well-  ' 
kept  grounds ;  and,  entering,  approached  a  large  ; 
house  standing  on  the  crest  of  a  broad  sloping 

"  Home  again  !”  he  cried,  exultingly.  “  How 
the  sight  quickens  on'i  pulse.” 

All  was  dark  in  the  house.  He  walked  to  the 
rear,  and  looked  up  to  the  second  story  of  a  large 
wing  at  that  side.  Here  he  stood  for  a  while, 
gaiing  first  up  at  the  windows  of  this  room,  and 
then  down  at  the  broad  pillared  verandah 
beneath. 

••  I  could  do  it  easily,”  he  exclaimed  at  last, 
with  a  low  boyish  laugh.  “  I  have  olambered  up 
there  a  hundred  times.  The  school-room  windows 
are  almost  always  unfastened,  and  the  family  are 
all  sound  asleep  by  this  time.  Once  in  the  house, 

I  could  find  my  way  easily  to  my  room,  and  no 
one  would  be  any  the  wiser  until  to-morrow. 
It's  a  regular  freshman's  caper,  but  I'll  venture.” 
He  set  his  satchel  down  behind  one  of  the  pillars, 
and  climbed  up  to  the  roof  os  nimbly  as  a  cat. 
He  found  the  window  unfastened,  as  he  had 
expected,  and,  gently  raising  it,  leaned  forward 
and  listened  intently.  To  his  surprise,  he  fancied 
lie  heard  a  noise  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 
But  he  dismissed  the  notion  at  once,  as  ridiculous. 

“  Nonsense,”  he  thought,  os  a  blind  rattled 
beside  him,  “it  was  nothing  but  the  wind.  . 
Everybody  has  been  long  abed.” 


He  stepped  carefully  inside  at  this,  and  stood 
in  the  flood  of  moonlight,  looking  about  on  the 
desks  and  benches  and  other  school-room  para¬ 
phernalia.  Then  he  made  his  way  slowly  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  room.  He  had  just  reached  a 
small  closet,  the  door  of  which  was  standing 
open,  when  he  distinctly  heard  a  light  footfall. 
He  stopped,  motionless,  and  looked  back.  The 
steps  came  nearer  and  nearer.  In  a  moment 
more,  the  portifere  that  hung  across  the  door  of 
the  next  room  was  flung  open,  and  he  saw, 
brilliantly  defined  in  the  moonlight,  a  young 
girl,  holding  the  curtain  back  with  one  hand. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  virgin  white,  made 
of  some  light  summer  matorial ;  but  her  magnifi¬ 
cent  hair  fell  in  long  tresses  down  her  back,  as 
if  she  had  been  interrupted  just  as  she  was 
loosing  it.  A  moment  more,  and  she  stepped 
boldly  into  the  room,  and  then  the  yonng  man 
saw  that  she  held  a  revolver  in  her  right  hand. 
There  was  a  significance,  too,  in  the  flashing 
of  her  eye  and  the  compression  of  her  lips,  that 
was  not  to  be  disregarded.  Beautiful  as  she 
was,  and  she  seemod  to  him  almost  like  a  vision 
out  of  Paradise,  he  did  not  doubt  that  she  would 
use  the  revolver  without  hesitation.  She  might 
shoot  wildly,  but  shoot  she  surely  would. 
Instinctively,  he  dashed  into  the  closet.  In  a 
second,  the  quick-witted  girl  had  oloeed  the  door 
and  turned  the  key. 

For  the  first  time,  Herald  Mowbray  realixed  the 
danger  into  which  his  foolish  freak  bad  led  him. 
“A  pretty  piece  of  business,  this,”  he  thought. 
“Shut  up  here  like  a  caged  rati  Who  is  she, 
anyway,  and  what  is  she  doing  here?  For  my 
life,  I  can’t  make  out." 

He  waited  a  few  moments,  and  then,  approach¬ 
ing  his  lips  to  the  keyhole,  asked  in  his  blandest 
tones :  “  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me 
who  you  are?” 

A  long  silence  followed. 

“  Have  the  goodness,  please,  to  tell  me  who 
you  are?”  he  repeated,  giving  the  door  an 
impatient  shake. 

No  answer  was  vouchsafed  hith. 

“  Very  well,  then.  Since  you  do  not  choose 
to  tell  me  who  you  are,  perhaps  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  listen  while  I  explain  who 
I  am,”  began  Oorald,  loftily.  And  then,  vexed 
at  the  continued  silence,  he  pounded  the  door 
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by  way  of  emphasis.  “  Oblige  me  by  opening 
the  door  at  once,  or  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity 
of  breaking  it  open.” 

A  calm  voice  sounded  near:  “Young  man, 
if  you  moke  the  slightest  attempt  to  break  open 
that  door,  I  shall  shoot.  Your  only  safety  lies 
in  keeping  still.” 

“  Do  you  want  to  murder  me?”  asked  Gerald, 
in  despair.  "It’s  so  close  here,  that  I  can 
scarcely  breathe.  Listen  to  me,  please:  I  am 
Gerald  Mowbray.  This  is  my  home.  I  climbed 
in  by  the  window,  as  I  have  often  done  when 
a  boy.  Where  are  my  father  and  mother?" 

“And  you  expect  me  to  believe  all  this?”  she 
replied,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,  open  the  door!  I  am 
Gerald  Mowbray — on  my  honor,  I  am.  If  you 
don’t  believe  me,  go  downstairs  and  look  in  the 
satchel  which  I  left  on  the  verandah.  You  will 
find  letters  there  with  my  address.” 

“That's  a  very  clever  device  for  getting  me  out 
of  the  way,  and  giving  you  a  chance  to  break 
open  the  door.  But  you  can’t  impose  on  me  in 
that  fashion.” 

“Open  the  door,  I  beg  of  you,”  entreated 
Gerald.  “I  can't  stand  this  much  longer. 
I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  not  attempt  to 

“  Your  word !  Young  man,  your  impudence 
is  amaiing.” 

“  It' 8  stilling,  in  here,”  groaned  Gerald. 
“  Have  you  forgotten  that  the  hot-air  pipe  from 
the  furnaoe  runs  through  this  closet?  This  is 
fearfully  close  quarters.” 

“  It's  a  foretaste,  then,  of  still  closer  quarters, 
if  you  don't  stop  breaking  into  houses.” 

“Do  I  look  like  a  burglar?"  began  Gerald, 
hotly. 

But  she  interrupted  him :  “  How  do  I  know  ? 
You  don’t  suppose  that  I  stopped  to  take  a 
deliberate  survey  of  your  person,  do  you?” 

“  But  you  saw  enough  of  me  to  call  me  a 
young  man,”  returned  he.  “  How  did  you  know 
but  that  I  was  as  old  as  Methuselah?" 

“Aged  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  climbing 
verandahs,”  she  answered,  severely. 

“  But  I  should  think  there  might  have  been 
something  in  my  appearance  to  show  that  I  was 
not  a  burglar.” 

“How  oould  I  tell?”  relaxing  for  the  first 
time.  "  I  am  sure  burglars  ought  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  dress  very  well  indeed.” 

“  Let  me  out,  I  say !  ”  sputtered  Gerald,  with 
a  vicious  kiek  at  the  door.  “  I  tell  you  I  must 
have  Mr,  or  I  shall  die.” 

She  darted  to  the  fireplace,  and,  returning, 
called  through  the  keyhole:  “Put  your  face 


here,  and  I’ll  blow  in  some  air  with  the  bel¬ 
lows.” 

“  Don’t  be  a  simpleton,"  ejaculated  Gerald, 
wrathfully.  “Stay  a  moment,”  he  added,  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  coat-pockets.  “I  wonder  I  didn't 
think  of  it  before.  Listen :  Here  is  my  last 
letter  from  my  mother.  See:  I  will  slip  it 
under  the  door.  And  here  ore  the  photographs 
of  my  little  sisters.  Surely,  you  will  believe  me 

He  noted  her  cry  of  surprise  and  the  sudden 
change  in  her  voice  as  she  took  up  the  letter 
and  the  pictures.  “Isn't  that  proof  enough?” 
he  asked,  sharply. 

“Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  she  cried,  despair¬ 
ingly.  “  How  do  I  know  but  that  you  may 
have  met  the  real  Gerald  Mowbray  somewhere, 
and  stolen  his  satchel,  and  got  possession  of  the 
letter  in  this  way,  and  used  it  for  this  purpose  ? 
I've  heard  of  such  things.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  cleverness  and  shrewdness  of  burglars. 
I  can’t  tell  whether  to  believe  you  or  not. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 

“Open  the  door,”  panted  Gerald:  “that’s 
what  you  must  do.  I  am  faint  now,  for  the 
want  of  air.  Can’t  you  see  that  I  am  half 
suffocated  ?” 

The  young  girl  still  hesitated. 

“It  seems  as  if  you  must  be  Gerald  Mow¬ 
bray,”  she  said.  “And  yet — and  yet — ” 

.  “  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do :  turn  the  key,  and 
then  stand  where  you  can  cover  the  closet  with 
your  revolver.  I  will  only  push  open  the  door 
an  inch  or  two.  I  don’t  want  to  get  out.  All 
I  ask  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  If  you  doa’t  do 
this,  you  may  have  a  dead  man  on  your  hands. 
Don’t  you  see  that  I  am  completely  at  your 
mercy?  You  can  shoot,  the  moment  I  show 

“  Very  well,”  she  said,  calmly ;  “  I  will  do 
that.  When  I  say  ‘three,’  you  may  open  the 
door  just  a  crack.  But  mind :  if  you  so  much 
ob  poke  out  the  tip  of  your  noee.  I’ll  shoot 
without  a  word  of  warning.” 

She  unlocked  the  door,  and  Gerald  waited 
until  she  counted:  “One,  two,  three.”  Then 
he  opened  the  door,  and  stood  breathing  in  the 
fresh  air. 

After  a  few  moments,  she  broke  the  silence. 
“  Young  man,”  she  said,  “  put  out  your  head.  I 
want  to  get  a  good  look  at  you.” 

Gerald  complied  with  her  request,  but  hastily 
drew  back,  as  he  saw  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  point¬ 
ing  directly  toward  him. 

“  Put  out  your  head,  and  keep  it  out,”  she  said, 
sternly,  and  he  obeyed  meekly. 

“  You  certainly  look  very  much  like  the 
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numerous  photographs  of  Gerald  Mowbray.  I 
am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  you  are  he. 
Open  the  door  wider.  A  little  wider  yet.  Not 
too  fast,  young  man !  There:  now  open  it  wide, 
and  stand  perfectly  still,  that  I  may  get  a  good 
look  at  you.” 

She  moved  backward,  a  step  at  a  time,  until 
she  bad  placed  a  large  desk  between  her  and  the 
closet.  Then  she  deliberately  surveyed  Gerald 
from  head  to  foot. 

“  Turn  around  very  slowly,”  she  directed. 

When  he  faced  her  again,  he  bbw  a  flash  of 
recognition  in  her  eyes.  “  You  are  certainly 
Gerald  Mowbray,”  she  said,  partially  lowering 
her  pistol.  “  You  may  come  out,  if  you  please.” 

For  the  first  time,  her  voice  trembled  a  little  j 
and,  glancing  at  her  face,  Gerald  saw  that  it  grew 
suddenly  white,  as  Bhe  laid  the  pistol  down. 
Then  Bhe  turned  toward  him,  with  an  appealing 
look  in  her  brown  eyes.  “  Oh,  help  me,”  she 
cried.  “I  believe  I  am  going  to  faint.” 

She  would  have  fallen,  if  Gerald  had  not  darted 
forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Flacing 
her  gently  in  a  chair,  he  hastily  seized  a  pitcher, 
fortunately  standing  on  the  desk,  and  dashed 
some  water  in  her  face.  The  shock  revived  her. 
She  looked  up  and  said  indignantly  : 

“You  almost  drowned  me.’ ’ 

“And  you  nearly  smothered  me.  So  we  ore 
quits,”  returned  Gerald. 

She  smiled  faintly.  “  What  simpletons  we 
have  made  of  ourselves !  I  owe  you  an  apology, 
Mr.  Mowbray." 

“  And  I  owe  you  one.  So  we  are  even  again. 
But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  who  you  are,  and 
how  it  happens  that  you  are  here  alone.” 

“  I  ora  Mary  Rodgers,  the  new  governess. 
Mrs.  Earle,  who  taught  here  before  me,  had  a 
chance  to  take  charge  of  a  school,  and  left  about 
three  months  ago.  I  was  visiting  with  my 
cousin,  the  rector  of  your  church,  and,  os  I 
wanted  to  earn  my  own  living,  I  applied  for  the 
place.  I  got  it,  and  have  been  here  ever  since. 
Your  father  and  mother,  with  the  children, 
sailed  for  Europe,  day  before  yesterday.  They 
did  not  send  word  to  you,  as  they  wished  to  sur¬ 
prise  you :  they  thought  they  would  find  you  still 
in  London.  They  left  the  coachman  and  cook  in 
charge  of  the  place  ;  and  I  promised  to  put  the 
house  in  order,  before  I  went  to  the  rectory  to 
spend  my  vacation.  The  servants  are  all  asleep. 

I  happened  to  stay  up  late,  reading ;  that  is  all.” 

Gerald  took  up  the  pistol.  “Here  is  your 
trusty  weapon,  Mias  Rodgers,”  he  said. 

She  turned  away  with  a  shudder.  “Oh,  I 
never  want  to  see  the  horrid  thing  again  I  What 
If  I  had  shot  you,  Mr.  Mowbray  1” 


“  We  should  have  had  a  tragedy  then,  instead 
of  a  comedy.  But  let  us  be  thankful  that  you 
did  not.  You  look  worn  out  with  the  excitement, 
and  you  need  a  good  night' s-rest  I  suppose  I 
can  take  possession  of  the  guest-chamber  ?  That 
is  always  kept  ready,  or  used  to  be.  To-morrow 
morning,  we  can  talk  over  our  adventure  at 
leisure.” 

“  Oh,  1  hope  you  will  never  mention  it  again,” 
she  oried,  impulsively. 

“  Very  well.  Let  us  agree  to  forget  it.  Here 
is  my  hand  on  it.” 

She  hesitated  shyly. 

“  Are  you  afraid  to  shake  hands  with  a 
burglar?”  he  asked,  mischievously. 

She  laid  her  slender  hand  in  Gerald’s  hearty 
grasp,  and,  with  a  “good-night,”  they  parted. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  young  man 
awoke,  he  found  a  note,  that  had  been  slipped 
under  his  door.  It  read  as  follows : 

“  Dear  Mr.  Mowbray  : 

I  have  ordered  the  cook  to  prepare  a  good 
breakfast  for  you,  and  James  is  now  waiting  to 
drive  me  over  to  the  rectory.  There  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  my  staying  any  longer,  since  you  are 
here  to  take  charge  of  affairs. 

Very  truly  yours.  Mart  Rodgers.” 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  finished,  Gerald 
ordered  the  horses  and  drove  to  the  rectory. 

He  was  enthusiastically  received  by  his  old 
friends,  the  rector  and  his  wife,  though  neither 
oould  refrain,  for  many  moments,  from  laughing 
at  him  unmercifully  over  his  adventure  in  the 
character  of  a  burglar. 

“  I  think  it  is  rather  hard  that  I  should  sup¬ 
port  all  the  quizzing.  You  might  ask  Miss 
Rodgers  to  come  and  take  her  share,”  Gerald 
soon  pleaded,  glad  of  any  pretext  which  might 
afford  him  a  sight  of  the  young  lady.  “  Indeed,” 
he  added,  more  seriously,  “  I  really  do  want  to 
make  my  excuses  to  her.  The  whole  perform¬ 
ance  was  an  unpardonable  bit  of  boyishness  on 
my  part,  but,  of  course,  I  never  dreamed  of  the 
elders  being  away  from  home.” 

“Oh,  poor  Mary  is  more  overwhelmed  with 
remorse  than  you  can  be,”  the  rector’s  wife 
answered,  while  her  spouse  laughed  so  heartily 
that  he  could  not  speak  at  all.  “  The  child  was 
in  such  a  state  of  confusion  when  she  saw  you 
driving  up,  that  she  rushed  off  os  if  she  had 
wings." 

“  Go  fetch  her  back,”  said  the  rector,  recover¬ 
ing  his  voice.  “  They  must  meet  sometime.  It 
might  as  well  be  now  os  ever,  and,  if  they  will 
both  have  the  grace  to  be  embarrassed,  that  will 
make  the  thing  so  much  more  amusing  for  us." 
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“That  man  has  no  heart,  clergyman  though 
he  is!"  Gerald  vowed,  and  the  wife  agreed  in- 
the  verdict  before  going  in  search  of  the  fair 

However,  if  anybody  expected  to  find  Mias 
Rodgers  display  the  least  show  of  embarrassment, 
that  person  was  hugely  mistaken.  She  was 
inclined  at  first  to  be  exceedingly  stately,  and 
to  treat  him  with  considerable  reserve;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  Gerald’s  sincere  apolo¬ 
gies,  and  Minerva  herself  could  not  long  have 
retained  her  dignity,  in  face  of  the  merry 
raillery  which  the  rector  showered  on  both  the 
young  people. 

After  that,  Mr.  Mowbray's  handsome  grays 
were  frequently  seen  standing  before  the  rectory- 
gate  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  summer,  it  was  reported 
that  young  Mr.  Mowbray  And  the  new  governess 
were  engaged. 

“  My  dear  girl,”  said  Gerald,  one  evening, 
holding  up  a  letter  as  he  entered  the  rectory,  “I 
have  at  last  heard  from  my  parents,  and,  instead 
of  the  bitter  opposition  which  you  feared,  they 


seem  to  have  token  a  very  sensible  view  of  the 
matter.  Listen  while  I  read : 

“  My  Dbab  Son: 

1  will  frankly  confess  that  your  letter  was 
both  startling  and  irritating.  But  the  more  your 
mother  and  I  talk  the  matter  over,  the  milder 
grows  our  disapproval.  Of  course,  we  had  other 
views  for  you.  But,  after  all,  you  are  the  best 
judge  of  wbat  so  nearly  concerns  your  happiness. 
In  the  first  place,  we  both  like  the  young  lady 
thoroughly,  although  we  never  viewed  her  in  the 
possible  light  of  a  daughter-in-law.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  her  bravery  in  defending  my  prop¬ 
erty  against  a  supposed  burglar  completely 
silences  whatever  otrjection  I  might  otherwise 
have  raised .  I  make  her  a  present  of  the  burglar, 
as  a  reward  for  her  heroism.  We  shall  be  home 
for  the  wedding.  Your  affectionate  father, 

Thomas  Mowbray.” 

Gerald’s  parents  were  home  in  time  for  the 
wedding,  which  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  the 
happiest  one  there  being  the  pseudo  Bcbolab. 
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Not  poems  iwnt  out  for  the  whole  world  to  read  ; 

The  lays  which  to  dear  ones  oar  poets  rehearse. 

And  gain  that  beet  guerdon — real  sympathy’s  moed. 

Every  line  about  Boms  ;  I  smiled  through  my  tears. 
Recalling  his  wrong  to  my  City  of  Flowers, 

And  went  back  through  the  course  of  hurrying  years, 
To  weeks  we  once  spent  in  her  odorous  bowers. 

1  had  known  him  so  long  and  loved  him  so  well. 

And  the  time  stretched  so  far  since  we  two  had  met, 

'When  that  morning  in  Florence  they  came  In  to  tell 
That  the  pleasure  of  meeting  awaited  me  yet 

How  boyhood  and  youth  struggled  up  ’oeath  his  eye*— 
The  past  grew  more  sacred  In  clasping  lib  baud  ; 

The  thought  that  chill  absence  had  weakened  no  ties 
Drew  my  heart  over-eea  to  Its  own  native  land. 


I  argued  for  Florence  ;  ho  gave  her  no  place- 
ills  heart  was  too  fall  of  tho  poet's  roal  home ; 

’Shall  I  let,"  he  add,  smiling,  "her  beauties  efface 

Since  those  words  that  he  uttered,  on  Corso  or  Hill, 
Cumpagna  or  Forum,  saint's  shrine  or  wild  glen, 

The  spell  of  his  genius  hangs  over  them  still. 

And  1  see  by  the  light  that  Illumined  him  then. 

‘Ho  Is  dead,'*  came  the  message.  44  Not  so,"  I  replied  ; 

“  Who  lives  wisely,  lives  over ;  we  are  not  bereft ! 

Of  our  good  ones,  our  great  ones,  my  never  they  died — 
They  live  with  us  yet  by  their  Influence  left" 

They  ilve  in  a  splendor  unfading,  supernal, 

While  resting  from  sorrow,  from  yearning,  from  strife ; 

And  grander  than  glory  of  Romo  the  eternal. 

The  radiance  their  Hr  lug  casts  back  on  our  life. 


X 


